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College, Prison, Youth Home Pleas 


‘NOT SUPPORTING EXCELLENCE’ 





DISASTER. BROKEN PAROLES 


AUSTIN 

Disaster, even riot, at the 
state prisons, continued fail- 
ure of the state to make any 
effort to rehabilitate juvenile 
offenders after they leave re- 
form schools, damage to neg- 
lected white children in the 
state’s care, continued refusal 
of the state to provide “a sin- 
gle bed” for neglected Negro 
children—these were the al- 
ternatives to requested appro- 
priations for the state’s penal 
and youth care facilities be- 
fore the House appropriations 


committee this week. 
The somber testimony aroused 


much questioning from the com- 
mittee, which is generally thought 
to be divided roughly even be- 
tween liberals and conservatives. 

oO. B. Ellis, director of the 
Texas Department of Corrections, 
which runs the Huntsville peni- 
tentiary and the ten state prison 
farms, told the committee the 
prison system is broke and needs 
half a million dollars to run even 
to Sept. 1; the prison is the most 
understaffed in the country and 
is “headed for disaster”; although 
there hasn’t been a major riot, El- 
lis said, “You just keep on 
Stackin’ ‘em up and _ the lid’s 
gonna blow off and they’ll tear 
up somethin’ that'll cost you 
more dollars than we're asking.” 

The Legislative Budget Board 
cut the system short $681,000 in 
189 positions, mostly in guards, 
he said. “We could not operate 





today on what is recommended, 
much less the growth in the bi- 
ennium. Ellis said, and Vernon 


McGee of the budget board 
agreed, that McGee admitted the 
system needs 135 additional 


guard personnel costing $416,000 
more than the budget board rec- 
ommended. Ellis said he needs 
all 189 people: “Any money short 
of that is trouble.” 


A few guards work four hours 
on, four off, seven days a week; 
a lot work 54 hours one week, 
40 the next. Guards are paid an 
average of $3,008 now, and Ellis 
wants more for them. 


Many Texas prisons do not 
have resident doctors or psy- 
chologists, he said; he recom- 
mended more pay in the budget 
for these positions. He asked for 
the restoration of sociologists 
and counselors, whom the bud- 
get board cut out. He asked for 
$10.8 million in capital improve- 
ment funds, the work to be done 
mainly by prison labor, produc- 
ing buildings he said would cost 
$20 million otherwise. “With all 


we've done we are still more 
crowded today than when I 
came here,” he said. 


Dr. George Beto, board mem- 
ber and president of a Lutheran 
college in Austin, made an 
equally desperate plea, saying 
that: 

From the point of view of effi- 


ciency the Texas system is the 
(Continued on Page 2) 





AUSTIN 

Amid growing legislative 
whispering for higher student 
tuition fees to finance increas- 
ing educational costs, repre- 
sentatives of Texas colleges 
large and small appeared be- 
fore committees to plead, 
with varying degrees of cred- 
ibility, the case of higher edu- 
cation. 

The most fact-filled and aggres- 
sive presentation was made by 
University of Texas President Lo- 
gan Wilson, who told the House 
appropriations committee, “Frank- 
ly, I do not think you expect us to 
be on the defensive for what some 
might cynically regard as just an- 
other budget request to be lis- 
tened to with some politeness and 
then trimmed down as much as 
possible. The unpleasant truth is 


that in a state which has the repu- 


tation of being given to bragging, 
we have very little to brag about 
when it comes to the value we 
Texans have placed upon quality 
as distinguished from quantity in 
our colleges and universities.” 


In firm defense of the Univer- | 


sity’s requested 27 per cent in- 
creased budget, Wilson said $500,- 
000 of “lean meat” had already 
been carved out of the recommen- 
dation by the Commission of 
Higher Education, adding “it 
seems to me a heavy burden of 
proof rests upon any who would 
advance some counter proposal 
for getting at the minimum needs. 
And further, I think the people of 


The Senate finance committee, 
desultorily hearing Texas A&M 


Texas should know—as ever 
they will find out—that a 


to lower educational quality in| representatives make a_ tedious 
Texas.” The University, standing| presentation for more money, 
its ground, restored the $500,000 to| perked up when the Tarleton 


its requests. 
Bluntly Wilson 
seem to have no hesitat 
taxing ourselves broadly 
one of the best highwa 


State College president asked for 
1 45 percent budgetary increase 
Questioning brought out that the 
budget included a 25 per cent in- 


decla Ve 


ns| crease for utilities to handle a 
in the world. Why can't we iopt | seven per cent added student load 
the same attitude tov and a $4,500 item to provide air- 
education?” Asked conditioning in the president's 
taxes he meant, Wil ked | home. Legislative ire had been 


condemnation from b 
left by saying specifica 
porate income tax, a 


aroused in earlier hearings which 
surrounded the expenditure of 
$90,000 to build a new president's 


personal income tax, home at Southwest Texas State 
ation.” Teacher’s College. 

. In the House hearings, Dr 
An Indictment Harry Ransom, University vice- 
e@ Appropriation co! tee} president, emphasized the prob- 


chairman Rep. William S.|lem of getting and then keeping 
Heatly, conservative Padu-| top-flight faculty personnel. He 
cah, asked Wilson, “Are say-| said the University lost seven of 
ing that if we don’t apy its best young professors during 
request you’re going t the past ten days to other state 


, 


group for not supportir | universities offering salary boosts 

The president shot back You | of $2,000 to $4,000 annually. 

would not be support el-| He said that of the 18 state uni- 

lence.” | versities in the American Associa- 
tion of Universities, Texas's facul- 


(The next morning Heatly told 

a breakfast meeting W l'ex- | ty salaries generally range from 
as Chamber of Commerce mem- 12th to 14th. The University’s best 
bers and legislators that loub- | showing is in the faculty scale for 
ling the present $100 anr stu-|full professors, a category in 
dent tuition, ‘“‘we can meet Texas's which Texas ranks ninth among 
request for higher education. I am | the 18 state universities. 

not advocating the increase Extending Ransom’s remarks, 
this is a solution.” Sen. William | Wilson said the University is in a 
Moore of Bryan replied, “Hell n | “national market” for _ faculty 


but | 





I’m for going back to $50 a y« (Continued on Page 2) 








Business Speakers Protest Franchise Raise 


‘| DON’T THINK I'D BETTER HAZARD THAT’ 


AUSTIN 
Highlight of the first day’s 
hearings on Rep. Joe Ed Winfree’s 
franchise tax bill came when Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Company spokes- 
man E. M. Caldwell of Dallas com- 
plained the new levy would place 
Texas’s franchise tax at a higher 
level than any of its neighboring 
states. The Observer recorded the 
following dialogue between the 
witness and the legislator. 


Winfree: 
name? 

Caldwell: Caldwell, E. M. Cald- 
well. 

Winfree: Mr. Caldwell, you are 
aware I assume that Texas has no 
corporate net income tax, no per- 
sonal income tax, no_ corporate 
gross receipts tax. Would your 
company like to pay the business 
taxes charged in Louisiana or 
would you rather pay the fran- 
chise tax? ... Which would you 
rather pay, a corporate income 
tax or a franchise tax? 

Caldwell: That would depend, 
there are many different ways 
you could compute a_ corporate 
tax. 

Winfree: Four per cent, Mr. 
Caldwell. Four percent on net in- 
come. 


Caldwell: That question would 
be hard to answer, there are 17 
different allocation formulas used 
by the states in computing corpor- 
ate income taxes. 

Winfree: Mr. Caldwell, I'm talk- 
ing about a four per cent tax on 
corporate net income. Which 


What's the witness's 





would you rather have, a four per 
cent net income tax or a franchise 
tax? 

Caldwell (after a pause): That's 
hard to say, there are many dif- 
ferent ways it could be appor- 
tioned. 

Winfree: How much profit did 
your company make in Texas last 
year? 

Caldwell: We do not compute 
our profits on Texas alone. 

Winfree: You can’t tell this com- 
mittee how much money your 
company made in Texas last year? 

Caldwell: No sir, we don’t com- 
pute our profits just on Texas. I 
can say we made a profit. 

Winfree: Well, which would you 
rather have, a corporate net in- 
come tax or a franchise tax? 

Caldwell: That's hard to say, 
there’s not much to choose be- 
tween a bad income tax law and 
a bad franchise tax law. 


Winfree: I think you're abso- 
lutely correct but it’s my consid- 
ered opinion you're going to get 
something. Will you have your 
company furnish this committee 
with figures on what it would pay 
in taxes under Louisiana law? 

Caldwell: Yes sir. 

After the committee excused the 
witness, the Observer interviewed 
him. ~ 

Reporter: On what profit figure 
did your company pay income tax 
last year? 

Caldwell: 
1958 now. 


We're just figuring 





Reporter: 1957 then. 


Caldwell: in 
Texas? 

Reporter: Yes sir. 

Caldwell: I don’t have that. You 
see we're a subsidiary of Socony 
Vacuum of New York and our 
federal income taxes are paid on 
the basis of our overall business. 

Reporter: What was the profit 
of Socony Vacuum? 

Caldwell (pausing, then shaking 
his head): I’m sorry, I don’t have 
that. I just heard about this hear- 
ing late yesterday and came to 
Austin this morning. I don’t have 
that information with me. 


On the business 


Reporter: It’s a matter of public 
record, isn’t it? 

Caldwell: No, the Magnolia 
Pipeline Company is, that’s re- 
quired by the ICC, but the other 
isn't. 

Reporter: What were the 1957 
profits of the Magnolia Pipeline 
Company? 


Caldwell (smiling, after a long 
pause): I'm sorry, this is very em- 
barrassing, but I don’t think I'd 
better hazard that. I just came 
into Austin this morning and I 
didn’t have time to prepare any of 
that. You're a reporter, aren't you? 


Reporter (continuing to take 
notes): Yes sir. Mr. Caldwell, isn’t 
most of Magnolia’s refining and 
production located in Texas? 


Caldwell: Yes sir, all our refin- 
ing is. And most of our produc- 
tion. 





Reporter: Thank you, sir. L.G. 


‘REDUCES INCENTIVES’ 


million annually. The adjusted 
Governor Price Daniel’s formula is designed to yield in- 

franchise tax bill sustained a| creased revenues from corpora- 

concerted attack from cor-/| tions engaging in multi-state op- 

porate interests led by major | €rations. 

oil company representatives } 

and a a eadae from | ‘No Thanks, Colonel’ 

conservative legislators in| The major oil companies came 

hearings before the MHouse/| under interrogation by Winfree 


ISTIN 


committee on revenue and/| when they led a parade of a dozen 
taxation. corporate spokesmen appearing 
The measure, part t f the| against the bill. E. M. Caldwell of 


Dallas, manager of the tax depart- 
ment of Magnolia Petroleum Com- 


Governor’s three point program to 
retire the state defi SI 
> Ed 


sored with gusto by ¢ pany, and E. H. Foster of Amar- 
Winfree, veteran ntative | illo, attorney for Phillips Petro- 
from Houston. Winfre: ied off | leum Company, both declined to 
a delaying move by R William |answer persistent questiofs by 
C. Cowan to postpone hearings for | Winfree as to whether they would 


ther prefer a Louisiana style corporate 
indignant oratory | net income tax or the Texas fran- 
on spokesmen for M and} chise tax. Foster smilingly told 
Phillips Petroleun npanies, | Winfree, “Colonel, I wouldn't pre- 
who attacked his bil fer any tax.” Foster said the new 


Final hearings ars | allocation formula would .increase 


held | 
Monday before the t 


nis 


two weeks and 
persistent and 


erred | Phillips Petroleum’s tax bill for 
,. | the first year from $365,000 to $1,- 


to a subcommittee, which is ex “ 
pected to report it rably | 225,000 and for the following year 
in time for early H action. | t0 $967,000 and that the company 


Timing is importan he Gov- | would be paying four percent of 
ernor wants the | to become! the entire $15 million received 
law and its provisior buted | from the 40,000 corporations fall- 
to corporations prior t year’s | ing under the provisions of the 





franchise tax collect W hich | bill. 
begin May 1. | Winfree said he had never spon- 
Explaining the bill, Secretary of | Sored a tax measure in his long 
State Zollie Steakley said it con-| Years in the House but that the 
tained a temporary 60-cents-per- | State now has “$40 million out in 
$1,000 increased tax levy to raise | hot checks and I'm going to the 
$14 million immediately plus an| People in Texas who have the 
adjusted formula to produce per- | Money. I think the bill is fair, 
manent additional revenues of $15 (Continued on Page 2) 











Public Defender Bill 


Limited to Bexar 


AUSTIN 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez, nar- 
rowing his bill to authorize | 
public defenders to his own) 
Bexar County after Sen.| 
George Parkhouse, Dallas, | 
voiced opposition and Sen. 
Bob Baker, Houston, failed to 
comment, expects the bill to! 
be advanced when it is re-| 
stricted to Bexar. 


A subcommittee of Parkhouse, 


Gonzalez, and Jep Fuller, Port 
Arthur, is expected to report on 
the bill to the Senate judiciary 
comm ittee Monday. The revised | 

would authorize Bexar to} 
employ a public defender with | 
county funds to defend indigent 


iefendants and would require him 
to earry forward appeals when 
he thought them justified. Origin- 
the bill included Harris, Tar- 


ally 
rant, Dallas, and Bexar 

Testifying for the bill, Bexar 
Cty. Cmsr. Albert Pena said it 
is badly needed in Bexar, where 
a third of the people make less | 


than $2,000 a year. Court-appoint- 
d lawyers are usually 
enced and young,” he said. “A fair 
at times is 


“inexperi- | 


ial unfortunately 


;only “a three minutes’ whispered 


| criminal the same legal obligation 


is against 


|attorneys’?” 


ito modify the bill to limit it to 





interview” with his court named 
lawyer 
Parkhouse 
fender’s office would cost approx- 
imately the amount as the 
district attorney's office. We 
would be setting up two offices 
to fight each other. I don't think 
to indigent 


“A public de- | 


said, 


same 





Society owes every 





it owes itself to prosecute crimin- 
als: This would go far beyond the 
laws of guaranteeing fair trials.” 
He said the Dallas Crime Com- 
mission and his county commis- 
sioners court oppose the bill 
After the reporter | 
asked Parkhouse, “Who in Dallas; 
the bill, the criminal 
“Everybody,” he re- 


hearing a 


plied 

Pena said after the hearing, 
“Juan Tortilla has been in jail 
six months and he’s ready to agree 
to anything. He has a three-| 
minute whispered interview with 
the court lawyer. who often tells 
him to plead guilty, asks hin 
You gonna three years 
five years?’” 

Gonzalez asked for more 


take or 


time 


decided by a man’s pocketbook,” | Bexar, and the subcommittee was | 


and often a poor defendant gets|assigned this task. 











UT Hits Tuition Hike — 


(Continued from Page 1) 
members and@- because of its “uns | 
favorable location” should actu- 
ally ve in a position to pay a little | 
higher than other state univers)- 
ties to get comparable talent. 

Ransom also stoutly defended | 
the library fund requests, main-| 
taining the University library is 
the “research center of the state” | 
annually handling “thousands” of | 
requests research materials | 
from other Texas schools. 


for 


| 


Tuition Raise Opposed | 
@ Wilson dwelled on the past! 

legislative practice of using 
the University’s available fund oil | 
revenues to meet current operat- | 
ing expenses. He urged the avail- | 
able fund be used for enrichment 
purposes instead, a viewpoint 
shared by the Governor but not 
by the Legislative Budget Board 
“To the extent the 
is used merely to 


operating | 


Wilson said, 
available fund 
rdinary 
to be an educa- 
tional endowment of the univer- 
and becomes an endowment 
of the state general revenue fund 
If it is used properly, it will give | 


balance the 


t idge . 


ceases 


ity 


| the more it is selection by pock- 


lof the state education agency is 


| Jan 


us a superior university for the| 
of a pretty good one, but if| 
we have to use it to balance the | 
operating budget, we sink back to 
the level of mediocrity.” 

Both Ransom and Wilson spoke 
out against new increases in stu- 
dent tuitions, which were raised 
in 1957 from $25 to $50 per semes- 
ter. “Society in general benefits 
from education,” Wilson said, 
“and the higher you raise tuition, 
the more students you eliminate, 


price 





worth.” 
1957 in- 


than by 
the 


etbook rather 
Wilson supported 
crease 
Subsequently State Education 
Commissioner J. W. Edgar told 
the House appropriations commit- 
tee that federal aid to education is 
“very much a reality” in Texas 
and that one of the major needs 


more to support federal- 
state programs for vocational and | 
rehabilitation education (Obs.| 
16) and the school lunch and 
Edgar said the 
agency's current $292 million pub- 
lic school budget 
million in federal funds. 


money 


milk programs 


includes $11.5} 
L.G. | 





Texas Ranks First in 8 Types 
Of Federal Aid Received 


AUSTIN | 
Texas ranked first in 1958) 
among all the states of the| 
union in federal aid received | 
in eight categories, and sec- 
ond among all the states in 
federal aid received in four 
other categories, in spite of 
the prevailing custom of, 
Texas officeholders to oppose | 
federal aid. 


A legislative bulletin of the} 
council of state governments said | 
Texas received $288.3 million in| 
federal grants-in-aid in 1958, about | 
$33 million more than in 1957 


Texas ranked first among the | 
_ states in federal aid in these pro- | 
grams. agricultural experiment | 


staticns, $1.1 million; agricultural 


extension work, $2.8 million; | 


watershed protection and flood 
prevention, $4.8 million; 
highway funds, $28.2 million; 
secondary highway funds, $16.2 

oa ontrol, 





primary |. 


$.1 million; hospital construction, 
$6.8 million; child welfare 


vices, $.5 million 


Ser- | 


The Lone Star State also ranked 
funds received for the 
national school’ lunch program, 
$5.4 million; old age assistance, 
$88.1 million; services for crippled 
children, $.7 million; wildlife con- | 
$.8 million. 


second in 





servation, 


Texas ranked third in federal | 
funds received for interstate high- | 


| Ways, maintenance and operation ware ; 
aid to the blind, and | ™oney when this bill goes into ef- 


_| fect May 1.” He moved to table 
| Cowan's motion, and the commit- 
| tee did so by voice vote. 


of schools, 
material and child health ser 
vices; fourth in urban highway 


funds, vocational educational, con- 
trol of heart disease, and general 
health assistance; fifth in civil 
defense, school construction, men- 
tal health control, cancer control, 
and water pollution ontrol; sixth 
in A&M colleges and TB control; 


and seventh in aid to airports and 
aid to dependent children. 


| best 
| other 


' 
tors; 


|,euphemistically 
| ies—I say they're tanks, 200 men 


| side 





ELLIS WARNS OF RIOTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

in the U.S., but from any 
vantage point “we don’t 
have a first class prison.” There 
should be a psychologist in ev- 
ery unit and twice as many doc- 
at Easthan farm there are 


| 1500 men and “not even a trained 


nurse.” In the past the board 
hasn't asked for enough money. 
“We're just playing  catchup. 
This appropriation will just get 
400 men off the floor—they’re 
sleeping there tonight, down on 
the lower farms. What Mr. Ellis 
calls dormitor- 


in big rooms .... In those tanks 
sexual perversion cannot be pre- 
vented with the best supervi- 
sion, and abuse of the weak by 
the strong among the convicts 


| cannot be prevented.” 


H. H. Coffield, board president 
from Rockdale, presented the 
board's request to be allowed to 
turn the Blue Ridge farm prop- 
erty in to the state for $1.2 mil- 
lion and buy some property out- 
Huntsville to replace it. 


No Youth Parole 


Dr. James A. Turman, execu- 
tive director, Texas Youth Coun- 
cil, presented the case for the 
state’s youth institutions. 

He asked for many adminis- 
trative pay raises, including a 
$5,000 raise for himself from 
$10,000 to $15,000. He said it is 
next to impossible to attract 
people from other areas to work 
in the state reform schools at 
from $220 to $260 a month: he 
is seeking raises for them of 
about $100 a month. 


The budget board struck en- 
tirely the T.Y.C. request for a 
juvenile parole supervision sys- 
tem, cost of which the council 
estimated at $685,000 for the bi- 
ennium. With 1700. delinquent 
children on parole from Gates- 
ville, Gainesville, and Crockett 
schools, Turman said, “We do 
not have a single person on our 
staff to take care of this respon- 


| sibility.” 


Of the delinquents. sent to 
these schools, he said, 78 percent 
come from 28 big-city counties. 
Every one of these counties, he 
said, has some county juvenile 
parole system, but nevertheless, 
81 percent of the young people 
who go back to reform school 
from violated paroles are from 
the same 28 counties. 


“Many of these kids come out 
of the junkheaps of society. It 
is a problem to find a place for 


| them to live. To return them to 
| the cesspools from which they | 


come is a waste of the state’s 
money,” Turman said. Broken 
parole runs 33 percent at Gates- 
ville, he said. Local parole offi- 
cers in the big cities are “the 
very first to tell you they can 
only do a superficial job,” and 
the courts in Travis County 
have declared that as of March 1 
they will do nothing more to 
supervise juvenile parole for the 
state, he said. 


Youths sent state reform 
schools get indeterminate sen- 
tences. At Gatesville, with 1130 
youngsters where only 810 have 
been planned for, the average 
youth spends about six months, 
too little time for rehabilitation, 
Turman said. Then he's let go 
without any supervision. 


to 





“It is a physical impossibility 
for us to carry out an adequate 
training program under such 
overcrowded conditions,” Turman 
said. 

Rep. Truett Latimer, Abilene, 
sought to have Turman explain a 
day in the life of a youth in a re- 
form school, but Turman, in two 
answers, did not do so. 





Turman and a board member 
said about 30 percent of the Gates- 
ville inmates walk off “the camp- 
us” every year; but later Turman 
said this figure was too high. The 
council is asking for a new reform 
school with a fence around it to 
which the more troublesome boys 
could be assigned. There is no 
fence at Gatesville. 

Rep. Virginia Duff, Ferris, de- 
veloped that a safety device to un- 
lock all 40 doors in a dorm at 
Gainesville school for girls is lo- 
cated where a fire could block it 
off from guards, in which case the 
only way the girls could be freed 
in event of fire would be by axe. 
Turman said he accepted this crit- 
icism of the safety device and will 
be glad when the girls get out of 
the firetrap and move into a new 
building. 

Bill Windsor, new T.Y.C. chair- 
man, said about all a boy learns at 
Gatesville in five months is more 
wrinkles in the criminal arts. 
“This parole system is absolutely 
necessary. We can’t hope really to 
do an effective job without it,” he 
said. 

Turman pointed out that build- 
ing a fence around Gatesville 
might lead to riot; that “runways” 
and riots are expressions of the 
Same impulses that develop in 
overcrowded places of detention 
with poor food. 


Neglected Negro Kids 


Turman called for a new state 
| home for neglected Negro chil- 
Gren. “Gentlemen, there’s not to 











my knowledge a_ single bed in 
Texas, state supported, for neg- 
lected Negro children,” he said. 
“What happens is they stay on the 
streets and then we get 'em at 
Crockett or Gatesville” (schools 
for delinquents). 

The council asked for consider- 
ably more construction than the 
budget board allowed them, in- 
cluding the new boys’ reform 
school and the state home for neg- 
lected Negro children. Abilene 
and Hearne, respectively, have of- 
fered free land for these two new 
institutions. 

Mrs. Maxine Burlingham, sup- 
erintendent of the Gainesville 
school for girls, at which returns 
are 18 percent, compared to 
33 percent at Gatesville, described 
a day in the life of a girl at the 
school to Latimer’s and the com- 
mittee’s satisfaction. She said the 
school goes only to the seventh 
grade and asked for teachers 
through the ninth. “We have had 
girls stay four years simply be- 
cause there was no place to send 
them,” she said. “Until we can get 
a parole system of people who can 
go in and help these children dur- 


ing those first three months, 
when they wobble—and need sup- 
port—then we're spinning our 
wheels!” 


Mrs. Emma G. Harrell, superin- 
tendent of the Crockett school for 
Negro girls, said the average girl 
stays there 16 months but some 
much longer “because we have no 
place to send them after they get 
out.” 

O. F. Perry, superintendent at 
Gatesville, asked for an eight-hour 
work day for attendants, who now 
work 12 hours a day. He said he 
has 60 or 70 boys in dorms—more 
than 90 in each of two dorms— 
and 40 is about right. 


Clothes for $70, $80? 


Heads of the three institutions 
for neglected children, at Corsi- 
cana, Waco, and Austin, presented 
exceptions to budget board cuts, 
too. Herbert Wilson of the Waco 
home said that $80 a year for 
clothes for the children, who at- 
tend the public schools in Waco, 
had been cut to $70 by the board, 
whereas $80 would give them 
clothes “like the average, not the 
best, but not perhaps the worst,” 
and this, he felt, was important 
to growing girls, especially. Don 
Jackson, superintendent at Corsi- 
cana, said the board’s cut of $16,- 
000 in operations at Corsicana will 
“hurt the children.” J. C. McAd- 
ams of the Austin school for Ne- 
gro children said the budget board 
appropriated on the basis of 175 
children at the school, whereas 
200 are likely. R. D. 





BUSINESS PROTESTS RAISE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| reasonable, logical, and just, and 


I think Texas needs it.” 


When Rep. Cowan made the 
motion to adjourn until Feb. 24 
“to give these witnesses and other 
businessmen a chance to study the 
bill to see how it would affect 
them and then report back to this 
committee,” Winfree jumped to 
his feet to say such a lengthy ad- 
journment would have the effect 
of killing the bill. “We have to 


| complete these hearings and then 


send the bill to subcommittee, get 
it back and passed in March in 
order for the state to get any 


Witnesses from smaller corpora- 
tions followed the oil spokesmen 
to the microphone. Several ac- 
cused the Governor of contradict- 
ing himself by backing a program 
to attract industry through adver- 
tising while at the same time dis- 
couraging them from coming by 
raising corporate taxes. 


W. A. Kirkland of the Lufkin 
Foundry and Machinery Co., 
which manufactures oil field 
equipment, said the domestic 
crude oil recession has reduced 
earnings and made sales more 
competitive so that “somewhere 
there is a point of no return.” 

Leland Ross, executive vice 
president of Corpus Christi Home 
Builders Assn., said the raise 
would discourage the capitaliza- 
tion of profits. Joe E. Rich, Luf- 
kin Foundry & Machine Co. per- 
sonnel director, said most corpor- 
ations want to carry their share 
of the tax burden, and “the pres- 
ent tax accomplishes this.” 

As Winfree's sole witness for the 
bill, Steakley said the new allo- 
cation formula is designed to tax 
more accurately and realistically 
those multi - state corporations 
which are not now carrying their 
fair share of the burden. 

His contention the tax was de- 
ductible from federal levies was 
challenged by one business repre- 
sentative, who said “you have to 
make a profit before you're 








taxed at the federal 52 per cent 
rate. Under this tax, you pay 
whether you make a profit or not.” 


The franchise tax has been in- 
creased frequently in recent years. 
Pegged at $1.00 per $1,000 taxable 
capital in.1946, it stands now at 
$2.25 and would be increased un- 
der Winfree’s bill to $2.85 for one 
year before reverting to $2.25. The 
changed formulas would become a 
permanent part of the franchise 
tax, however. 


Committee chairman V. L. Ram- 
sey’ estimated he’d received some 
100 telegrams from other busi- 
nessmen who wanted to appear 
before the committee next Mon- 
day. At the same meeting, Daniel's 
proposal to reclaim dormant bank 
deposits will be considered. The 
bill providing for the $18 million 
bookkeeping adjustment, the third 
part of the Governor’s deficit- 
erasing program, is already in 
subcommittee. L.G. 
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50-CENT FLOOR ASKED 





A Slow Week 


AUSTIN 
With the Senate idling most 
casually, the House found little 
to do during its formal sessions 
this week. A few routine bills 
were advanced, although the 
members declined to suspend the 
rules for quick passage of Rep. 
Mcllhany’s anti-hog-disease bill to 
require the boiling of garbage 
before it is fed to the hogs. Both 
the Senate and the House passed 
the Houston delegation’s bill to 
have another election to raise the 
school tax rate to finance school 
teacher pay raises “(the voters 
rejected the proposition in a pre- 
vious election). The House agreed 
to drop “teachers” from the name 
of the college at San Marcos, but 
Rep. Tony Korioth voted no, say- 
ing the cost for the change in 
ruined stationary would be $1400 
and his was a “true conservative” 
vote. The Houston’ delegation 
clammed up about the fate of the 
locally very controversial Whit- 
field plan to have a school board 
election this May instead of as 
scheduled in 1960 after having 
held a public hearing on the plan 
in Houston last Friday week. The 
Senate education committee okay- 
ed a bill by Sen. Willis to estab- 
lish a sick leave policy for public 
school teachers. The Gulf Coast 
legislators—23 of them—caucused 
and decided to elect a chairman. 
They heard Howard Dodgen of 
the Texas Game and Fish Com- 
mission on various shoreline prob- 
lems. Rep. Winfree, Houston, pre- 
siding, said he hoped segregation 
or other such controversial and 
emotional issues would not pull 
the caucus apart, as they needed, 
he said, to pull together. Sen. 
Phillips was named as an owner- 
defendant among twelve in a suit 
against the chartering of a new 
savings and loaf association. Rep. 
Green, who has introdcued a bill 
to prohibit employment discrim- 
ination because of age, said, “If 
we just call the attention of a 
few employees in Texas to the 
situation, and it helps a few 
people, it’s well worth the effort.” 
He said the intent of the bill is 
not particularly its ultimate pass- 
age or enforcement. Bexar County 
Democratic women  buttonholed 
members for a party registration 
bill and registered, every one, as 
lobbyists. 


NEW BILLS 


Reps. Myatt, Cleburne, Kennard, 
Fort Worth, and Spears, San An- 
tonio, proposed requiring item- 
ized listing of lobbyists’ expen- 
ditures over $10, inclusion of. any 
lobbyists who promote or oppose 
legislation instead of only those 
who “argue” with legislators, and 
reporting of expenditures between 
as well as durnig sessions. 

Rep. Killgarlin, Houston, intro~- 
duced a 50-cent minimum wage 
law, saying it is a first step to- 
ward “human dignity and human 
decency for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Texas wage earners who 
are exempted from coverage of 
the federal minimum wage law 
and who earn less than 50 cents 
an hour.” He said it would pro- 
vide a minimum standard of de- 
cency for all working people, im- 
prove health, efficiency, and gen- 
eral well being, and diffuse pur- 
chasing power. 


Reps. Myatt and Jamison, Den- 
ton, introduced a resolution re- 
questing the Texas Legislative 
Council to investigate state pub- 
lic utilities regulation and the 
advisability of a state commis- 
sion. The resolution says Texas 
is one of only two states without 
such a commission and many util- 
ity rates are “out of line” with 
those of other states. Myatt said 
the resolution will not be pushed 
until Kilgarlin gets a chance to 
advance his bill setting up a com- 
mission. 

Sen. Herring, Austin, introduced 





for the University of Texas Re- 
gents bills establishing a teaching 
art museum, transferring control 
of Texas Memorial Museum to 
U. T., and authorizing purchase of 
25 lots near the campus. 

Sen. Krueger, El Campo, pro- 
posed disqualifying for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits per- 
sons receiving old age or work- 
men’s compensation benefits or 
students under certain circum- 
stances. His bill would also re- 
quire a seven day waiting period 
for jobless benefits after the 
claimant had registered with the 
State, filed his claim, and then 
registered that he has waited 
Seven days. 

Other Senate bills: create a 
board to advertise Texas (Reagan, 
Corpus); pay attorneys 25 percent 
on suits against insurance com- 
panies up to $3000 (Hazlewood, 
Amarillo); expand the medical 
school at Galveston $8.5 million 





tricts 


Texas 


ties and make things tougher on 


Bell, Hughes Uphold Plan 


AUSTIN 
Reps. Marshall O. Bell, 
conservative from San An- 
tonio, and Charles Hughes, 
liberal from Sherman, after 
extended consultation with 
Gov. Daniel, released a fight- 
ing defense of their and the 
Governor’s bill to transfer 
custody of unclaimed tangi- 
ble property from banks or 
other companies. 
Set for hearing Tuesday, the 
bill has been certified by the 


and $2.5 million each year 
after. 
Bell, 
sor of the 1959 legislat 
introduced it in 1953. Hu 
troduced a more detailed 
1955. Rep. Frates Seelig 
Antonio, joined Hugh 
to pass the legislation in 19 
session not only Bell, H 
Seeligson are sponsoring 
also Reps. Korioth, Muller 





Schmid, Johnston, H 
Zbranek, Kilgarlin, Hins 
Jackson, Murray, Whee 


to insure honesty in water dis- 
(Baker). 
House bills: raise from $2 to $3 


the membership fee in the teacher free, Whitfield, and 
retirement system (Turman, of | Daniel has made it 
program. 


Gober); let cities preserve his- 


torical sites by zoning (Russell, “The theory of the la 
San Antonio); let branch banks| brief given the Observer 
have drive-in windows nearby | Thursday, “is that after 


ers are unknown or 
for seven years, the fu 
belong to unknown 
there are no heirs, ther 


(Duff, Ferris); enact many of the 
Law Enforcement Com- 
mission proposals to raise penal- 








(Phillips, Angleton); take steps|defendants (variously). long to the state. In n 
Big Cities War O Wat 
@ The Dallas Times-Herald| in 1952, 1953, and 1954, and faces| tive told the Tyler 


chided the city’s chamber of 
commerce for overlooking a 
“money department” point in its 
brief extolling Dallas’ robust fi- 
nancial situation. The point: Dal- 
las has 118 millionaires, ranking 
eighth among cities in the nation. 


The others: New York (1,355 
millionaires), Chicago, Los An-| 
geles, Greater Boston, Detroit, 


Philadelphia and Pittsburg. In a 


an April trial. 


construct the Forney Dam on the 
Trinity, stepped up its attack on 
the “excessive demands” of Hous- 
ton for water in the Trinity basin. 


erect a dam impounding 490,000 


sion the company inté 
rate increases that m: 
to 50 percent. Dist: 
Jim Monk told the 
considered a “fair 
turn on the company 
should be around 7.5 t 
but that the compan) 
for a rate schedule 
{6% percent return 


@ Dallas, having safely won its 
long fight for a permit to 


The State Board of Water En- 
gineers granted Dallas a permit to 


acre feet on th East Fork of the 


footnote, the paper noted Hous- : ; 
Rais tek 998 _ Trinity at an estimated cost of $27| @ 1 Silsbee, a j 

: million. The Dallas bid was stout- a 31-year-old mar 

Huntsville after agres 


e An official of the national 

aeronautics and space admin- 
istration announced in San An- 
tonio that the group of 110 young 
pilots who will furnish America’s 














first space pilot “very probably” 
will be trained in San Antonio at 
the School of Aviation Medicine. 
Dr. T. Keith Glennan, carefully 
limiting his comments on space 
flight to orbiting around the earth, 
said all of the 110 volunteers will 
be jet pilots with at least 1500 
hours flying time and that the 
training will pare the group to 
a dozen out of which one will 
be selected the first space pilot. 
He said the man would be shot 
into space “whenever we are very 
certain we can get him back 
again.” 


@ In Austin, Railroad Com- 
missioner Ernest Thompson 
urged prompt federal action to 
invoke mandatory oil import con- 
trols when the present voluntary 
program expires Feb. 28th. 


@ After more than 2,000 students 

signed petitions invoking 
“freedom of the press,” Playboy 
magazine returned to newstands 
on the “Drag” adjacent to the 
University of Texas. The maga- 
zine was one of 23 banned by the 
Austin distributor after he was 
asked to remove the publications 
by the PTA council committee. 
The retail news dealer serving 
the campus area said he hoped 
“four or five of the other banned 
magazines will be returned to my 
stand.” 


@ A former construction com- 

pany board chairman who 
is also a praminent Houston civic 
and church leader was indicted 
for income tax evasion by a fed- 
eral grand jury. Richard A. Farns- 
worth, of Farnsworth & Cham- 
bers Co., Inc., was indicted for 
failure to report taxable income 
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ly opposed by the North Texas 
that he forged a state 


Municipal Water District....In 
Washington, the Bureau of the | to read $79.15 and se: 
Budget approved a $7 million| ceived four previous 


watershed project, described as|tences from the same ¢ 
the largest of its kind in the 
nation, for Jim Wells, Duval, and 


Nueces counties. 


So was a habitual 
man had pleaded not g 





had been in jail in K 
@ A Southwestern Bell Tele- | early last year. A 


phone Company representa- | appointed to defend hil 





the first-on-the-list 


of Hays, Eckhardt, Bate P 


Comptroller as a possible source | the 
of at least $20 million the 


first 


wnere- 


spon- | 


f 


| 
in | terned after a uniform act recom- 
n}| mended by the Council on State 


funds belong to the bank, 


| pipeline company, insurance com- 


pany, or any other holder which 


| has had free use of the money for 


the 


seven-year period.” 


H. B. 32, the brief said, is pat- 


| Governments, the Commission on 
Uniform State Laws, and the 
American Bar Assn. 

Its three purposes, the brief 


says, are to protect dormant ac- 
counts from fraud and loss; “help 


| locate the true owners if they ex- 


conserve the funds for 
1 until such time as they ap- 
pear and prove ownership”; and 

the state’s ownership if 
are no lawful owners. 


and 


tner 


protect 


inere 


“The state uses the funds in the 
eantime, holding permanently a 
$250,000 special fund 
which properly proven 
may be paid promptly.” 


mntinuing 


of 


Cialms 


Dallas News has quoted an un- 


named business source that such 


a law would be fought in the 
courts. The brief says, “This legis- 
lation has been upheld by state 


| and United States Supreme Court 


| 
Tawac 
ie€@xXas 


nd|first year after 


j held 


hin | did not 


decisions, including its applica- 


bility te national banks.” 


point is also made that if 
does not enact the law, 
ther states—36 have such laws— 
can take funds held in Texas for 
whose last known resi- 
dences were in the other states, 
r other states can take funds 
in their states for persons 
last known to reside in Texas. 


rev, 
ne 


wners 


It is argued that the $20 million 


Nifirst-year income is “very con- 


| servative ... due to the large sums 
| held by oil and pipeline compan- 

Over 14 years ago New 
received $21.5 million the 
adoption of an 

abandoned property act, and this 
| was limited almost wholly 
} banks and insurance companies. It 
cover the type of un- 
| claimed oil and pipeline accounts 
|! Which exist in Texas.” 


les . 
York 
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He was a famous Ranger and a true 
“YIoner’’..Ben McCulloch even ing 
remained a bachelor throughout a f 
life as colorful and adventurous as 
any recorded in Texas history. As an 


Indian fighter, a champion of Texas rank 
Independence, a Confederate Briga- Arn 
dier General and a U. S. Marshal, righ 


Ben McCulloch was a man of action peo 
and of devotion to duty and his state. uty 
The Battle of San Jacinto was history, 
with Ben playing an active part, 
when Surveyor Ben McCulloch laid 
out the original plat fof the town- ' 
ship of Seguin. That year, 1838, Bel: 
he joined Captain Jack Hays 
Texas Rangers and saw extensive sta 
Indian fighting. ‘e 
During the war with Mexico which 
followed the annexation of Texas by pleasa 
the United States, Ben commanded ing 
the “McCulloch Rangers.” Before the the 
decisive Battle of Buena Vista he 
scouted the enemy’s force from a hill 
less than a mile away. For that serv- 
ice he was promoted to Major, a man 


nc 


| 
| 


Our sincere appreciation to the Seguin Gazette and 


KM 


rmed 


Ben McCulloch 


The Lone Ranger of Liberty and Independence 


m co 


1 co 


e followed..as U. S. 
as Commissioner to settle 
troubles in Utah and as a 


micer 


iways 


and independence of his 


where 
j 


s still demand and get 
» choose the way they 
In this vigorous and 


ded 
i tt 


rewers Foundation works con- 
conjunction with brewers, 
and retailers, 


of b 


orderly 
trict law enforcement serves 
t interest 
stresses close cooperation with 
Forces, law enforcement 
rning officials in its continu- 
f-Regulation program. 


Texas Division, United States Brewers Foundation, 
206 VEW Building, Austin, Texas 


the Seguin Conservation Society. 


ast to coast for dar- 
urage. More years of 


the Confederate 
to defend the 


in 
ready 


ver and whenever 


homeland . . “Beer 
nis is why the United 


to assure 
eer and ale under 
conditions. Believ- 


of Texans, the Foun- 
























































EXAMINATION OF ‘FREEDOM IN ACTION‘.. 


(Monday night 636 members of the 
Harris County Democrats met for 
dinner in Houston. A speech on “Free- 
dom in Action” by the Observer editor 
follows.—Ed. ) 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
Let me say at once that were the 
new Texas organization, Freedom in 
Action, merely an organization of re- 
actionaries publicly and democratic- 
ally trying to convert the United 
States into a reactionary democracy, it 
would not be cause for much concern. 
[ believe it is good for every person 
to advance and work for the ideals he 
believes best, no matter how bizarre 
they may be. The only effective way 
for ordinary citizens to affect a mod- 
ern election is through organization. 

But Freedom in Action is not try- 
ing to do anything in the open. It is 
the strangest secret organization I 
have ever known about, except for my 
two-weeks’ fling, as a boy, in the teen- 
age auxiliary of a secret organization. 
I will never forget the night I was 
blindfolded and led down some corri- 
dors by the Grand Bazoo or some such 
and then told to bow and kowtow dur- 
ing the mumbo-jumbo. That was my 
last night. 

The people in Freedom in Action 
have been through this, only worse: 
it is not their eyes but their minds 
they have blindfolded, and it is not 
their knees but their fears they have 
twisted into a genuflection. 

They have a secret pledge. They've 
“committed” themseives, as the pledge 
has it, to support an inflexible defini- 
tion of their ideals which they can 
never substantially alter. They are 
trained in precinct “combat,” accord- 
ing to their handbook, “As West 
Point teaches its cadets how and why 
to fight for their country in military 
combat ....” They are “obligated” 
to place the purposes of Freedom in 
Action above the purposes of their 
own political party if need be and to 
work through the party of their choice 
for Freedom of Action. 

Never has an organization been 
more grotesquely named. Secrecy in 
Action, perhaps; Fear in Action; De- 
ceit in Action; Exclusiveness in Ac- 
tion; Dogma in Action; or inaction 
for Democracy; but Freedom in Ac- 
tion is a parody. 

For, as the facts bear out, FIA’s 
characteristics are secrecy, the use of 
fear, exclusiveness, autocratic decision 
making, parliamentary opportunism, 
deceit—even with their own mem- 
bers—and the use of inflexible ideas 
as weapons in a politics of hate rather 
than affections in a politics of love. 

You will perhaps noté~that until 
now I have not objected to FIA’s ideas 
at all. They are the same ideas H. L. 
Hunt advanced in Facts Forum; the 
same ideas Senator McCarthy advanc- 
ed in his late one-man purges; the 
same ideas which have actuated the 
Texas Regulars since 1944. They are 
ideas predicated on the belief that the 
United States has not been a fit place 
to live since the New Deal; that most 
Americans are dupes of alien commun- 
ists. They are ideas spun off the 
conspiracy theory of history, the the- 
ory that aliens around the world are 
conspiring to destroy the American 
way of life, and that liberalism and 
the welfare state or anything else not 
included in the American Way of Life 


as the’committee defines it is the work 
of aliens and communists. They are 
ideas which use the word alien inter- 
changeably with the word communist ; 
or the word liberal with the word com- 
munist; or the word socialist, or the 
welfare statist, or even the word 
idealist, all as interchangeable with 
the word communist. They are the 
idea that any other idea is poison, like 
a snake’s fangs. 

Surely such a neurotic philosophy 
of life and politics is dangerous, po- 
tent, and alarming, but we who be- 
lieve in the long run efficacy of the 
open democratic way of life would be 
glad to meet even these political para- 
noids in public and have at it with 
them. But when we must realize that 
they are going by bibles secret from 
the people working beside them, that 
they put their own purposes above the 
rules of parliamentary debate, that 
they have kept their membership as 
selective as any communist party in the 
world, then we begin to shift in our 
seats with unease, to perceive that 
these desperate methods put the dem- 
ocratic way of life at a fundamental 
disadvantage. 


Success in Texas 


Though organizing since 1952, FIA 
has had only two public meetings in 
Texas, one on October 30, 1957, and 
the other on November 20, 1958, both, 
naturally, in Dallas. Its speakers also 
appear now and then at business civic 
clubs. Had we to rely on these open 
meetings we would know little. As it 
happens, the secret, copyrighted book- 
let, or “textbook,” or “bible,” has been 
come upon, and here the story is told. 
But before assaying the facts about 
FIA’s methods, let us examine the ex- 
tent of the FIA success in Democratic 
Party politics in Texas. 

FIA has statewide headquarters in 
Houston and maintains a fulltime of- 
fice. It has set up organizations on the 
congressional district base. It paid 
George Murphy of Hollywood to pro- 
duce a scare movie which its execu- 
tive secretary, Jack Cox, says has 
been shown over Texas television sta- 
tions and also to another 125,000 Tex- 
ans at civic clubs and other meetings. 

Cox said of the 1958 Democratic 
Party convention, “I don’t think the 
conservative forces would have won 
Democratic county conventions at El 
Paso, Corpus Christi, and Austin 
without us.” It is also known that FIA 
had strength in the Dallas and Fort 
Worth delegations. Some unofficial es- 
timates at the San Antonio state con- 
vention gave FIA 1,000 of the 4,788 
delegates. Cox said in August that 
FIA has fulltime offices in Corpus 
Christi, Austin, Dallas, San Antonio, 
and El Paso; and of course there is 
Houston. 

There is another way to assess its 
burgeoning power in Texas: by the 
people who have helped. Ex-Governor 
Allan Shivers, who, you recall, advo- 
cated a third party in Chicago shortly 
before FIA came into the open, intro- 
duced FIA’s 1957 banquet speaker, 
William A. Blakley, who then “highly 
commended” the work of FIA’s foun- 
der, Elwood Fouts. Governor Price 
Daniel has, through Jake Jacobson, his 
then No. 1 aide, officially commended 
FIA and had said his principles are 
the same as FIA’s founder’s. Jack 
Porter, the state Republican commit- 





Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art—JEFFERSON 
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We will serve no group or party but 
will hew hard to the truth as we find it and 
the right as we see it. We are dedicated 
to the whole truth, to human values 
above all interests, to the rights of man 
as the foundation of democracy; we will 
take orders from none but our own 
conscience, and never will we overlook 
or misrepresent the truth to serve the 
interests of the powerful or cater to the 
ignoble in the human spirit. 


teeman, has attended both public FIA 
banquets. Dr. W. R. White, president 
of Baylor University, sent FIA a wire 
in 1957 giving “my enthusiastic en- 
dorsement.” Dean Abner McCall, 
Baylor law school, the present state 
FIA director, replaced S. Perry 
Brown, ironically the chairman of the 
Texas Employment Commission, the 
first state FIA director and still a 
member of the provisional executive 
committee. 

Emcees at both of the open ban- 
quets have been oilmen: Chester 
Lauck, Houston, Continental Oil Co. 
official, in 1957; Hume Everett, 
Houston, Ohio Oil Co. division attor- 
ney, in 1958. Cox, the executive di- 
rector, is an executive in an oilwell 
drilling company. Houston lawyer EI- 
wood Fouts, the founder, was one of 
the original consultants to the Texas 
section of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission. H. L. Hunt, the Dallas 
Facts Forum multimillionaire, was in 
the audience during the 1958 banquet. 
Many of the district directors are in 
the oil or other big business. 

Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, FIA dis- 
trict director from Wharton and new 
general manager of the American 
Medical Association, wired in 1957, 
“This movement is right.”” Dr. Denton 
Kerr, former president of the TMA 
and still active vice chairman of the 
Texas Citizens’ Councils, was a 1957 
district director. Gordon McClendon, 
the Dallas radio man, promised FIA 
in a public wire that plans are being 
made for radio programs directed at 
the young people of the state. 

Names you will recognize, too, the 
names of people in attendance at eith- 
er of the two public banquets: Presley 
Werlein ; Hall Timanus. Names Dallas 
liberals know, too well: Hugh Pra- 
ther, Jr.; Ed Drake. Lamar Fleming 
of Anderson-Clayton. Jack Dillard 
and Weldon Hart, formerly of Allan 
Shivers’s staff. John Osorio, his in- 
surance board appointee. George 
Sandlin, his state Democratic Party 
chairman. 

Three of the seven members of the 
executive committee come from Hous- 
ton—Fouts, Fleming, and J. Roscoe 
Butler, the oilman. The others are 
Perry Brown, Beaumont; Erle Cocke, 
Jr., Atlanta Legionnaire and airline 
executive; Clarence Manion, South 
Bend, the Pro-America superpatriot ; 
and James Ringley, Chicago business- 
man. So three of the four Texans on 
the executive committee come from 
Houston. 

Now what is this organization so 
many prominent reactionaries agree 
must be supported with money, acting 
talent, and West Point style precinct 
workers? I will try to describe it in 
terms of its methods. 


Secrecy 


First, secrecy. At the 1957 banquet 
Founder Fouts read from the prelim- 
inary eight-page FIA booklet but did 
not hint there is another booklet, called 
“a textbook,” 51 pages long, for the 
full fledged member. This other one 
is secret. It is copyrighted, and when I 
asked Fouts about some of the things 
in it, he said, “How in the world did 
you get all that information? Do you 
have the preliminary book or the text- 
book ?” 

The preliminary booklet, which 
prospective members have to return to 
FIA if they do not join, discusses 
some of the very odd procedures of 
becoming a member and then says, 
“To seek publicity in the foregoing 
procedures would seem to be question- 
able and could prove to be harmful by 
drawing an attack from those who no 
longer suppozt our American way of 
life as defined. While Freedom in Ac- 
tion in no sense is a secret organiza- 
tion, it should be well rooted in the 
various states before it invites an at- 
tack.” In other words, “We're not se- 
cret, but don’t tell anybody.” 

In the main copyrighted booklet, 
this admonition occurs on page 42: 
“Unless authorized by your Freedom 
in Action Director, none of the plans 
and operations within that (local pre- 
cinct) organization should be discussed 
or disclosed except among those who 
have signed the Pledge.” 


-this intent. 


That the booklet is meant to be kept 
among FIA members only is manifest, 
since, if it is decided that some mem- 
ber or some local does not “sincerely” 
believe in “the American way of life 
as defined,” (a phrase which occurs 
often,) or is trying to subvert FIA, 
it must return the booklet. 

Workshops sessions at FIA’s sec- 
ond statewide banquet were open only 
to those carrying FIA’s signed mem- 
bership pledges. There is no telling 
how many secret meetings have been 
held. Only two have been public since 
1952. 


The Use of Fear 


Second, the use of fear. Describing 


_ the FIA film to the 1957 banquet, ac- 


tor George Murphy said it will “scare 
‘em a bit.” The movie itself bears out 
A politically apathetic 
father falls asleep and has a night- 
mare: doctors are socialized, there are 
many forms to fill out, farmers await 
production orders from Washington, 
gasoline is rationed, and the govern- 
ment has taken over the schools, in- 
cluding students and teachers. He 
wakes up, FIA wises him up, and he 
wins his precinct convention from the 
communists. 

From the FIA booklet: 

“Our country is in grave danger, 
due to subversive forces of destruc- 
tion operating from within even more 
than from military aggression from 
without.” “The heavy load of big gov- 
ernment.” “The driving force behind 
this danger is communism.” (In other 
words, slum clearance, say, is more 
dangerous to the American way of life 
than the Soviet Sputniks and ICBMs). 

The written pledge as a prerequisite 
to membership is justified to make 
certain members are “free of the in- 
tent of subversion” and to prevent 
“being captured and taken over by 
subversives.” 

FIA’s purposes are said to be to 
stamp out “the poison of communism, 
whether labeled as liberalism, social- 
ism, welfare statism, or communism.” 
That is, anything to the left of Gen- 
eral MacArthur is communistic. The 
entire Democratic New Deal is the 
work of alien Bolsheviks. Ideas, you 
see, are poison: “The minds,” it is 
said, “of too many good citizens are 
too full of poison and confusion.” 

The FIA booklet seeks to identify 
communism and violent revolution 
with such things as social security and 
unemployment compensation. Con- 
sider the condemnation, in the same 
sentence, of “The deliberate, sustained 
effort of a foreign foe to overthrow, 
through violence, our form of govern- 
ment by infiltration from within.” 

The booklet says Americans have 
experienced “a slowly awakening 
sense of paralyzing fear” of “Big 
Government.” 


Exclusiveness 


Third, exclusiveness. You cannot 
join FIA just because you want to. 
In fact, at the showing of the FIA 
film in the Houston Music Hall, with 
2,000 people present, every one of 
them by invitation, there was not a 
single Negro there. An FIA member 
must “sponsor” you and co-sign your 
Pledge, affirming that you are quali- 
fied to belong. Thus, membership is 
carefully regulated to exclude any- 
body who has not torn the New Deal 
chapters out of his children’s school 
books as I understand the Houston 
school board has already done for you, 
however). 

Cox said in an August, 1958, inter- 
view, “We don’t want quantity, we 
want workers.”” What ‘democratic or- 
ganization ever rejected “quantity”— 
in other words, people? In fact, what 
political organization do you know of 
which wilfully restricts membership? 
There is only one other I can think of. 

The booklet says this about how to 
select members : 

. recruits can be enlisted with 
safety only by personal contact and 
conversation.” “Dependability is more 
impertant than numbers.” “... all 
all those who participate should be 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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..POLITICS AS HATE OR POLITICS AS LOVE? 


(Continued from Page 4) 
alert against the danger of subversive 
forces capturing the movement.” If 
you find someone not sincere, “.... ex- 
pel him or her at once.” 

But make a special effort with 
young people, because “with them, 
zeal of idealism is most malleable and 
sensitive to the influence of Truth.” 

All this is in writing. No wonder 
they wanted to keep it secret! 


Autocratic 


Fourth, autocratic decision making. 

Your chairman for this evening’s 
program, Pliny Shaw, was telling me 
of the recent Houston visit of Mr. Bu- 
rov, the UN delegate from the USSR, 
during which he was asked why there 
is only one name on the ballot in a 
Russian election. “Well, you’re only 
going to elect one person,” he ex- 
plained. 

FIA similarly makes no pretense of 
being a democratic organization. 

Local units are prohibited from 
“substantially altering” the “Ameri- 
can Way of Life as defined,” which 
they had no part in defining, since it 
was presented to them when they 
joined as a condition of joining. 

The only apparent duty of a mem- 
ber is to work to take over control of 
the precinct conventions and to agree 
to support FIA-style candidates. 

The only apparent authority of the 
members of a local unit of FIA is to 
plan their own campaign to take over 
a precinct convention and to eject a 
member who they decide is not sin- 
cere or is subversive. 

The provisional executive commit- 
tee regulates its own membership and 
appoints the national director and the 
state directors, who then set up local 
and regional organization. The organi- 
zation flows from the top—that is, 
from the sources of money—down. 

The national directors (apparently 
non-existent as of now) are supposed 
to provide for elections for their re- 
placement, but there is an equivocal 
section about the value of “experience 
and continuity of office.” 

The appointed officers operate what 
the booklet calls “a system of super- 
vision” to “prevent capture or debase- 
ment by subversive elements’—in 
other words, to throw out people they 
don’t like. This is borne out by an- 
other purpose of this system of super- 
vision, stated, “Second, it will be nec- 
essary to retard the danger which 
comes with success, of well intended 
rivalry on the part of those who are 
latecomers but desire to take the lead.” 
(Can’t you hear them saying, “We 
paid for this organization and we’re 
gonna keep it.’’) 

Any “superior director” can boot 
out any member of any local, and the 
only appeal is to the state directors, 
appointed by the provisional commit- 
tee. There is no such thing as a demo- 
cratic majority decision by the local 
overruling one of the directors on 
such an issue. 


Means to Ends 


Fifth, the end is taken to justify the 
means. The booklet says, follow 
Roberts Rules of Order except when 
in conflict with “some provision of 
the Plan of Action, in which case such 
provision shall prevail.” 

Since the Plan of Action is the de- 
fined American Way of Life, the 
Pledge, and the Plan for local organi- 
zation, this simply means, skip the 
rules when you need to skip them to 
win. 


Ideas as Weapons 


Sixth, instead of taking ideas as 
something to think about, use them as 
weapons. 

My concern here can be illustrated 
with a few quotes from the booklet. 
FIA organizers, it is said, “challenge 
to combat duty all patriotic men and 
women.” Again, “The minds of too 
many good citizens are too full of poi- 
son and confusion.” Again, the Amer- 
ican way of life as defined is “the 
shield that turns aside attacks frem 
these ideologies.” 

In this psychosis of politics, ideas 


are too dangerous for the citizens’ 
minds and must be converted into slo- 
gans of fear and patriotism and used 
as shields against alien apes bearing 
down with huge hypodermics full of 
poison. 

What do you do with a poisoner? 
You slay him, like a dragon. You do 
not think about him; you lift your 
shield and strike. 

This mindless anti- mental anti- 
thought Know-nothingness would be 
primitive enough in the open; cloaked 
as Freedom in Action it is treacherous 
and dishonest. It is what I mean by 
Politics as Hate. 


Deceit 


Seventh, deceit, even with your own 
members. FIA members draw people 
into the organization by stages, as one 
might seduce an innocent. The thought 
seems to be that bone-and-blood dou- 
ble-dyed FIA doctrine is too strong 
for the ordinary man; he has to be 
tricked into it, little by little, as a 
pusher leads on a potential dope ad- 
dict. This is not only deceitful; it is 
tell-tale of many unspoken convic- 
tions held by the founders and finan- 
cers of FIA. 


The device which shows this trick- 
ery best is the distinction FIA makes 
between the associate members’ pledge 
and the members’ pledge. The Ameri- 
can Way of Life is defined in both 
pledges, but in the associate pledge, it 
is abridged. All the associate pledge 
amounts to is support of the basic 
documents of American history, indi- 
vidual freedom and religion, free en- 
terprise, sound money, states’ rights, 
open opportunity, two party politics, 
and unlimited power must never be 
concentrated in the central govern- 
ment. Most Americans can buy most 
of that if they aren’t very well in 
formed about what FIA means by 
some of it. Okay: you sign up, an as- 
sociate member. You're involved. You 
make, friends. You go to meetings. 
You work a precinct or two. Then 
you're ready: You take the full 
pledge. You find out the associate 
pledge left some key sentences out of 
the sacred definition of the American 
Way of Life: such as these: 


“Welfare Statism and Socialism ... 
can lead to Russian Communism, 
aimed at the destruction of both free- 
dom and religion.” 


“We must strip from all laws those 
provisions which ... punish or penal- 
ize a person for success or which de- 
prive him of the just rewards there- 
of.” 


“The many reserved powers that 
have been usurped must be recaptured. 
Such action will ... reduce our tax 
burden ...” 


(After a statement about open op- 
portunity and preventing legislative 
inequity:) “This will dispense with 
all the deceptions of the Welfare 
State. Adequate and fair labor laws 
come within this field, along with anti- 
trust and monopoly laws. No real 
American wants a dole; he wants op- 
portunity and just rewards for ser- 
vice.” 


_ The secret extension of the defini- 
tion, for full fledged members with 
strong stomachs only, continues: 


“By using the established forraula 
of party system control through work 
beginning at precinct levels, we have 
a voice in the selection of national 
candidates ...” 


These, then, are the methods of 
Freedom in Action: secrecy, the use 
of fear, exclusiveness, autocratic de- 
cision-making, let the ends justify the 
means, use ideas as weapons, and de- 
ceive even your own members. 


FIA’s Ideas 


There is not time to examine FIA’s 
ideas, which is probably just as well 
because most of them, like an _ ice- 
berg’s bulk, lurk yet beneath the icy 
surface, but from the speakers and 
the booklet we can draw some conclu- 
sions. 


ployment 


FIA is against foreign aid. Chester 
Lauck said in 1957 that foreign aid 
is like giving away 17 of our cities, 
and if anyone suggested doing that 
“we'd want to burn him at the stake 
and we should.” Cox told the Dallas 
Salesmanship Club, “We've given 
millions to Nehru’s Indians and neg- 
lected our own.” 


That sounds like he means we 
should help our own needy people, but 
he does not. FIA is against social ser- 
vices. Blakley told FIA he is against 
the welfare state with all his being, al- 
though, as you will recall. he made a: 
exception for his Braniff Airways 


The booklet opposcs “the abuse of 
the power to tax” and says “One of 
the sinister designs of this abuse is to 
level income to the plane of the least 
productive.” This is opposition to the 
federal income tax, or tax based on 
ability to pay. 


The booklet says government should 
get out of old age assistance, unem 
ployment insurance, and workmen’ 
compensation. Emcee Lauck said 
1957 that “our forefathers” would not 
have wanted social security, unem- 
insurance, or workmen's 
compensation. 


The booklet also says that it is 
cialistic to contend “that security 
must somehow be guaranteed to al! 
irrespective of merit.” This amount 
to opposition to social security. We'r 
going to decide who’s going to starve 
in his old age according to merit, you 
see. 


The booklet calls for a plan “‘of 
introducing the awards of the incen 
tive motive into the ranks of labor 
That may mean no union security. 


Various speakers, and the booklet 
condemn “minority groups” in Amer 
can politics. The FIA banquet speaker: 
Blakley, condemned troops at Littl 
Rock. FIA speakers are always casti 
gating the United States Stipreme 
Court. So one can suppose they ars 
against equal rights under the law fi 
Negroes. 


It does not take much more spec 
lative extension to decide what su 
people think about slum clearance, aid 
to education, the tax loopholes for t! 
insurance industry and the oil indus 
try, the issue of public and privat 
power, the question of a federal sal 
tax, or on the state level the quest 
of a general sales tax, a state publ 
utilities commission, Mr. Eckhardt 
graduated oil tax, Mr. Johnston’s 
pany profits tax. They are goi! 
take the reactionary position as ; 
ter of their vested right to it. 


They proceed as though every 
is in conspiracy against them, and i 
a way they are right; ordinary Amer 
icans, idling through political life wv 
the use of intelligence, and without 
fear of the consequences of open s 
tions democratically arrived at, 
have no time for such paranoia, if t 
know what it is. 


FIA is shrewd, is prepared to spe 
great sums of money, which its n 
bers have, and will enter into liai 
with moderates and _ other conser\ 
tives to defeat the liberals, as, inde: 
FIA liaisoned with Price Daniel 
Lyndon Johnson in 1958 to defeat t! 
liberals at the state conventions; 
would again. 


Poets Answer 


But this is not to say why this 
sinister movement so depresses a 
and a proud American. Will you 
me read Archibald MacLeish’ 
planation? 


“But you, Thomas Jefferson, 
could not lie so still,/ You could 
bear the weight of stone/ On the « 
hill, 


You could not keep g 
grown peace/ Nor hold your fol 
hand/ If you could see your ne 
world now,/ Your new sweet land 


your 


” 
lemocracy, 


nextricable 
ether! the passi '/ The side 
ther! the passionate ones./ 1he side 


rs! the bony-limb’d!/ The 
vomen’s land! the feminine! the ex- 
erienced 
need sisters !/ 
Arctic braced! Mexican breez’d! the 
iverse! the compact!/ The Pennsyl- 
anian! the Virginian! the double Car- 
linian!/ O all and each well-loved by 
e! my intrepid nations! O I at any 
te include you all with perfect love!” 


There was a time, Tom Jefferson,/ 


When freedom made free men./ The 


found earth and the new freed 
Were brothers then. 

time when tyrants 
The new world of the free./ 

freedom is afraid and shrieks/ 


inere Was a 


| 


rannv 


Vords have not changed their sense 

Nor tyranny grown new./ 

truths you held, Tom Jefferson,/ 
ll hold true. 


What's changed is freedom in this 
What great men dared to 
se/ Small men now dare neither 


yor lose. 


edom, when men fear freedom’s 

But love its useful name,/ Has 

e and cause enough for fear/ And 
or shame.*** 


‘ countrymen who could have 
ed/ Their freedom like a brand/ 
cupped it to a candle spark/ In 
ghtened hand. 
Freedom that was a thing to use/ 
ve made a thing to save/ And 
it in and fenced it round/ Like 
d man’s grave. 
u, Thomas Jefferson,/ You could 
e so still,/ You could not bear the 
of stone/ On your green hill, 
could not hold your angry 
ue/ If you could see how bold 
ld stale bitter 
And the new world old.” 


world plays 


The American Way of Life as de- 
’ indeed. A little time back there 


vas a somewhat more memorable at- 


pt “to define America, her athletic 
y,’ an attempt that flowed 
many pages with shameless love 
i flows now still answering with its 
ng and limpid stream, from Whit- 
n’s bark, the rustlings of secrecy 
1 fear: 
hou mother with thy equal 
Thou varied chain of differ- 
States, yet one identity only,/ A 
il song before I go I'd sing o’er 
the rest,/ For thee, the future.” 


[he conceits of the poets of other 
is I'd bring thee not .../ But an 
r I’d bring as from forests of pine 
1ine, or breath of an Illinois prat- 
With open airs of Virginia or 
rgia or Tennessee, or from Texas 


plands, or |Florida’s glades,/ Or the 


suenay’s black stream, or the wide 
spread of Huron,/ With present- 
t of Yellowstone’s scenes, or Yo- 
ite,/ And murmuring under, per- 
ling all, I'd bring the rustling sea- 
That endlessly sounds from 

> two Great Seas of the world.” 


Land of the eastern Chesapeake! 
f the Delaware!/ Land of On- 

, Erie, Huron, Michigan!/ Land 
he Old Thirteen! Massachusetts 
' land of Vermont and Connecti- 
Land of the ocean shores! land 
sierras and peaks!/ Land of boat- 
and sailors; fishermen’s land!/ 
lands! the clutched to- 


side! the elder and younger broth- 
great 


and the inexperi- 
land! 


sisters 
Far breath’d 


R.D. 
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The State Is Neglecting Its Duties to 


them to the penitentiary.” A bill 


(District Judge Sarah T. Hughes jare considerably better off than 


of Dallas has long been officially 
and personally concerned about 
juvenile delinquency. Her ex- 
tended series on juvenile delin- 
quency appeared recently in many 
of the state's weekly newspapers 
She has been keeping in 
touch with legislative develop- 
ments affecting the care of de- 
linquents and, at the Observer's 
request has written for our 
readers this direct and searching 
statement into the directions be- 
tween which the legislature must 
soon choose.—Ed.) 


DALLAS 


One of the most vital ques- 
tions with which the Legisla- 
ture is concerned at this ses- 
sion is the problem of juven- 
ile delinquency. 


The Dallas 
1. 1959, headlined 
nile Crime—Police 
Data as Grim Warnings.” 
revealed major crime 
by juveniles rose 14.4 percent in 
1958 setting a new record. While 
this was Dallas, statistics reveal 
; much of 


News of February 
Chief De- 
scribes 


al 
The story 


tne same increase over 


the state 

Governor Daniel has recognized 
the rising tide -of juvenile de- 
linquency aS a major State prob- 
lem and likewise a responsibility 
and particularly for 
the legislature. His requests for 
$4,758,000 for the state's Youth 
Council, the Governor called the 
“most significant” 
budget for the next biennium 
funds the Governor con- 
are needed to implement a 


for all of us, 


on 
These 


tends 


new juvenile parole system, a 
new school for delinquent boys, 
and for reconditioning some of 


the firetraps at Gainesville and 
Gatesville 

The need for parole officers 
and increased facilities is dra- 
matically revealed by the report 
of the Texas Youth Council for 
the year ending August 31, 1958, 
and only recently available. 

According to the Act creating 
the Texas Youth Council, its pri- 
mary purpose is “To administer 
the State's -correctional facilities 
for delinquent children, to_provide 
of constructive training 
aimed at rehabilitation and re- 
establishment in society of chil- 
dren adjudged delinquent by the 
courts of the State and committed 
to the Texas Youth Council.” The 
council has faithfully adminis- 
tered the facilities under its care 


€ 
funds has 


a program 


1 


serious lack of 


out a s 
from providing ade- 
} 


prevented it 
;uate training to rehabilitate boys 
ind girls in its care 
Overcrowding at the 
ng School,” 
Youth Council's report 


« aie __ 
critical and persistent problem 


according to the 


has been 


“he number of boys at Gatesville 
tas increased from an average 
daily population of 416 in 1951-52 
to 898 in 1957-58. During 1957-58 
the school was equipped for only 
650 children, 248 than the 
average daily population 

True, the last regular 
of the legislature provided for 
new buildings at both the boy 
school at Gatesville and the girls’ 
school at Gainesville, but only one 
was for additional children, a 
unit for 160 boys, and it was not 
completed until November, 1958. 
The other buildings merely took 
the place of those already con- 
demned and unsafe for occupancy. 
Even with the 
ties for 160 boys, the total that 
can now reasonably be accom- 
modated—#@10—is 88 below the 
average daily population of 898 
during the last year and 209 less 
than the peak during the same 


less 
session 


S 
Ss 


year of 1019 boys. Added to the | 


present number there must be 
taken into account the normal 
increase of 10 percent from a 
growing state population. 

The schools for white girls at 
Gainesville and Negro girls at 
Crockett, although overcrowded, 


close | 


“Hike in Juve-| 


increase in his | 


|}up training 


increased facili- | 


lthe school at Gatesville The 
| Gainesville State School ranged | 
|from a low of 172 to a high of | 
| 233; the Crockett State School 
from a low of 87 to a high of 119 


care ior] 


They are 
180 and 100 


equipped to 


respectively 


HE RESULT of overcrowding is 
that a program of 
tation, 


sibility, cannot adequately be 


which is the state's respon- 
carried on at any time and at 
not much 
second 
that 
there are premature releases. The | 
all children 
and 


newcomers, 


peak periods the 


custodial A 


care 1s 

}more than 

j}more than 
t 


resuit of overcrowding 1s 


schools must accept 


committed to them 


legally 
to make way for the 
some must leave, regardless of 
whether are prepared to re- 
turn to the community 

Essential in 
rehabilitation is 
It is not enough to care for boys 
institution. Many 
which they 

and help! 


any program of | 


a parole system 
and girls in an 
of the 
come are 
should be 


homes from 

inadequate 
given parents 
pare tor a return of the young- 
Their re-entry into school 
should be arranged or jobs found. | 


to pre- | 


sters. 


After return to the community, 
there is need for advice and 
constant supervision. Frequently 


there is no preparation for the 
re-establishment of the child into 
guidance 

lis release from the school. | 
The state has no parole officers 
and most of the counties have 
none. The last session of the 
legislature made a beginning for 
but none 


and no 


an adult parole system, 


Lor 
The result of insufficient after- 
school supervision is that, even if 


been 


juveniles 


constructive progress has 


| made at Gatesville, it is frequently 


lost when the boy returns to the 
same enviroment without follow- 

and guidance. It is} 
not surprising that without help | 
|he cannot secure a job, and with | 
time on his hands he joins his 
old companions and gets into| 
fresh troubles and must be re- 
turned to the school. Time and | 
money, previously expended, are 
a loss to both the state and the 
boy 

The same conditions, to a lesser 
degree, exist with the girls at 
Gainesville and Crockett. For the 
year ending August 31, 1938, there 
were 559 boys and girls returned 
to the training schools due to} 
broken paroles. The reason, the 
Youth Council points out, is “re- 
duced training periods at the 
necessitated by over- 
crowded conditions, and inade- 
qate and or lack of supervision 
for youngsters released on parole.” 
i: wa that 


the figures on the rate of return 


schoc ls, 


interesting to note 
contention of the 
reduced 

- 


to a large degree responsible for 


confirm the 


council that training is 


the high rate of return. The aver- 
age time for boys in Gatesville 
during the last year was six 
and a half months. As a matter 
of fact, of 1537 admissions to 


Gatesville, 864 or more than one- 
half released in than 
six months. Their return 
after release for the same period 
was 33 whereas at 
Gainesville girls stay | 
an average and a half 


less 


were 


rate of 


percent, 
where the 
of eleven 


months, almost twice as long as 
the boys, the rate of return. is 
j}only 18 percent, nearly half of | 


those returning to Gatesville 





| FHE ONLY conclusion to draw| 
from these statistics is that | 
| Texas is not assuming its respon- 
| sibility to our children. The ob- 
| jective set out in the act creating 
ithe Youth Council—to rehabili- 
ate and re-establish in the com- 
| munity—is not being achieved. 
The figures speak louder than 
| words—one third of the boys and 
|almost one-fifth of the girls are 
| returned each year. 

| What is the remedy, There are 
those who say, “Get tough. Send 





| already 


;}in any 


jtenced to the 


not consider the 
| sponsibility to 


| representatives; 


introduced, HB 100 by 
Sudderth, Gustine, and Winfree, 
Step in that direction. It 
provides that “if a delinquent 
child sixteen years of age is 
charged with an offense which 
would be a felony if committed 
by an adult—the court may, ir 
its discretion, certify such child 
criminal proceedings 
court which would have 
offense, if 


iS a 


for proper 


jurisdiction of the 


Sarah Hughes 








committed by an adult.” He may 
then be indicted, tried, and sen- 
penitentiary the 
same as an adult. 

This bill and like remedies do 
state’s full re- 
boys and_ girls. 
We have heretofore failed the 
youngsters by not providing them 
with facilities at the state schools 
and parole officers for follow-up. 


| There are those who say that the 


stay in the reform school is too 
short. True, but it is our fault 
for not providing adequate facili- 
ties to house the number of boys 
committed. When the boys and 
girls are not rehabilitated and 
returned, the fault is also ours 
for providing no more than cus- 
todial care in the institution and 
no parole officers for after-release 
supervision. 

H. B. 100 is a step back not 
only in punishment but in pro- 
cedures as well. It is more and 
more being recognized that allow- 
ing the jury to sentence a defend- 
ant and failing to take into 
consideration background and pre- 
vious record are not in the best 
interest of either society or-the 
defendant, and yet this bill would 
substitute more enlightened ju- 
venile procedure for the old, and 
in some respects, discredited, 
adult procedure. 

Another threat to an adequate 
|} program is the proposal of the 
| Legislative Budget Board. Its chief 
objective seems to be to save the 
state dollars and as a result, it 





Children 


sliced the already conservative 
request of the Youth Council by 
more than one-third. These econ- 
omies were achieved by cutbacks 
in general operating expenses, 
elimination of the proposed parole 
system, and drastic reduction in 
the building program. Such econ- 
omies, while saving a few cents 
per person this year, would event- 
ually add to the cost of detention 
for the mounting number of law 
breakers, whose care would be 
merely custodial and not designed 
for rehabilitation. 

BETTER answer to both H. B. 

100 and the Legislative Budget 
Board is the Governor’s proposal 
—provide (1) adequate facilities 
at state reform schools to prevent 
crowding and permit proper train- 
ing and rehabilitation, and (2) 
parole officers, who can guide, 
advise, and keep under supec- 
vision those who are released 
from the institutions. If this does 
not work, some other method can 
be sought, but until the adults 
assume their responsbiility, let’s 
not take it out on the juvenile. 








Commission for Air Seems on the Way Out 


AUSTIN 
A state agency which first asked 
for $220,000 from the legislature 
but has been dropped to $29,840 in 
successive stages has finally been 
singled out for abolition by Rep. 


Bill Hollowell. It's the Texas Aer-| tips, and airspace hazards: agri-| 


cnautics Commission. 

“They don't have any duties,’ 
Hollowell said. “The federal gov- 
ernment has_ pre-empted the 
field.” The agency cut its first re- 


| recommended $64,048, 


and the 
Legislative Budget Board recom- 
| mended $29,840. 

The agency’s most recent report 
| says it works in aviation services, 
| including bulletins, briefs, wing 
aviation, 


| cultural co-sponsoring 


| demonstrations; airports, airstrips, | 
}and operations, providing infor-| 


| ° P P . 
| mation; aviation education, pro- 
| viding films, news releases, news- 


| public schools; and civil air mobil- 
| ization. 





The executive director, Cliff 
| Green, spends a lot of time at- 
| tending meetings. Listed as meet- 
ings “participated in” are those of 
| the Texas Soaring Assn., Fly-In, 
| Texas Aerial Applicators Assn., 
| Texas Flying Farmers and Ranch- 
| ers, Air Wing of the Fraternity cf 


| White Heron Fly-In, OX5 Clud of 











keeping. Preferably to be done at 
home. Ph. GR 6-5976. Austin. 





LEGALS 





NOTICE of Intention to Incor- 


porate a Firm Without Change 
of Name. 

The State of Texas 

County of Travis 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
NOTICE is hereby given tha 


t 
William K. McAfee doing business | 


under the firm name ari style 

of FUTURA PRESS intends to 

incorporate such business with- 

out a change of firm name, effec- 
tive as of April 1, 1959. 

William K. McAfee 

FUTURA PRESS 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
bs 4 STATE OF TEXAS 


R. L. Werntz; Thomas J. Cham- 
bers; George W. Spear; John W. 
Scallorn, and wife, Mariam Scal- 
lorn; Martin Moore, and wife, 
Elizabeth Ann Moore; Edward 
Holders; Enoch S. Johnson, and 
wife, Cornelia Jane Johnson; 
Thomas Adams; James Wall; 
James Robinson; Gideon White, 
and wife, Elizabeth White; Ed- 
ward Seiders, and wife, Louisa 
M. Seiders; James Thompson, and 
wife, Cornelia Rebecca Thompson; 
Josiah Fisk, and wife, Narcissa 
White Fisk; Edward G. Seiders, 
and wife, Lettitia Seiders; Henry 
B. Seiders; Pinckney W. Seiders, 
and wife, Mary Seiders; Mrs. T. 
J. Houston; Victorine Houston, 
and husband, T .J. Houston; Ernest 
J. Heppenheimer; J. M. Upton, 
and wife, Jessie Upton; Connell 
H. Upton; R. G. Upton; Elsie 
Upton; Winifred M. Upton; L. C. 
Upton; Tennessee Upton; Mary 
Virginin Upton; Joy Upton; Jo- 
seph E. Upton; the heirs and un- 
known heirs of each of the above 
named persons and their legal 
and Rebecca 
Spear and John W. Scallorn, in- 
dividually and as administrators 
of the Estate of George W. Spear, 
decd., the successors and the heirs 
and unknown heirs of Rebecca 
Spear and John W. Scallorn and 
their legal representatives 
Defendants in the hereinafter 
styled and numbered cause: 

You (and each of you) are 
hereby commanded to appear be- 
fore the 53rd District Court of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 


}at the courthouse of said county 


in the City of Austin, Travis 


County, Texas, at or before 10 
o’clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof: 
that is to say, at or before, 10 





James B. Upton is Plaintiff and 
|the hereinbefore named defend- 
,ants are defendants, filed in said 
, Court on the 13th day of Janu- 
| ary, 1959, and the nature of which 
|said suit is as follows: 

|Being an action and prayer for 
| title to and possession of, the pre- 
|mises situated in the City of 
Austin, County of Travis, and 
more particularly described as 
follows: 


'(8) in Block No. Fifteen (15) 
Glen Ridge Addition in the City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
|according to the map or plat 
of said addition of record in Vol. 
1, page 65 of the Plat Records 
of Travis County, Texas 
and being the same property con- 
veyed James B. Upton by J. M. 
Upton and wife, Jessie Upton by 
deed dated November Ist, 1936, 
which deed is recorded in Vol. 
534, pag 58 of the Deed Records 
of Travis County, Texas; 
Plantiff alleges that on Novem- 
ber 1, 1936, he was and still is the 
owner in fee simple of the above 
described property and that there- 
after on January 1, 1957, defend- 
ants unlawfully entered upon and 
dispossessed plaintiff of such pre- 
mises and withholds from plain- 
tiff the possession thereof. Plain- 
tiff prays for judgment for title 
to and possession of said premises, 
costs of suit, and for further relief, 
in law and in equity. 
If this citation is not served within 
90 days after date of its issuance, 
it shall be returned unserved. 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 
Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 14th day of January, 1959. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To any Sheriff or any Constable 
within the State of Texas— 
Greeting: 
You are hereby commanded to 


Lots Nos. Six (6), Seven (7) and | 


| quest to $122,515, the Governor | letters, and information to the| America, and so forth. 
- nn —-|oclock A. M. of Monday the| cause to be published, ONCE, not 
CLASSIFIED '2nd day of March, 1959, and |less than ten doys before the re- 
ent answer the petition of plaintiff|turn day thereof, exclusive of the 
STUDENT wants light book-/| jin Cause Number 112,786, in which | date of publication, in a news- 


paper printed in Travis County, 
| Texas, the accompanying citation, 
| of which the herein below follow- 
jing is a true copy—(but if there 
be no newspaper so printed in 
said county, then that you cause 
ithe said citation to be posted for 
at least TEN days before the re- 
|}turn term thereof as required by 
| law). 

CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO ALL PERSONS INEREST- 
|ED IN THE ESTATE OF Spire 
|W. Routon, A Minor, No. 13,205, 
County Court, Travis County, 
Texas. The Austin National Bank, 
| Austin, Texas, Guardian, in the 
above numbered and entitled es- 
| tate, filed on the 9th day of Feb- 
| urary, 1959 its verified account fcr 
| final settlement of said estate and 
| requests that said estate be settled 
land closed, and said applicant be 
| discharged from its trust. 
| Said application will be heard 
and acted on by said Court at 
110 o’clock A. M. on the first Mon- 
|day next after the expiration of 
|ten days from date of publication 
| of this citation, the same being the 
|2nd day of March, 1959, at the 


County Courthouse in Austin, 
Texas. 
All persons interested in said 


| estate are hereby cited to appear 
| before said Honorable Court at 
| said above mentioned time and 
place by filing a writen answer 
| contesting such application should 
| they desire to do so. 
| The officer executing this writ 
|shall promply serve the same 
| according to requirements of law, 


and the mandates hereof, and 
make due return as the law 
directs. 


Given under my hand and the 
seal of said court at office in 
| Austin, Texas, this the i0th day 
|of Feburary, A. D. 1959. 

Emilie Limberg 
Clerk of the County Court, 
Travis County, Texas, 
By M. EPHRAIM, Deputy 
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Conversation: An Honored Man and the Marginal People 


AUSTIN 

The distant figure looked small 
coming at me. Yet he was recog- 
nizable, even from great distance 
—the walk materializing as a sort 
of purposeful shuffle and the 
erect head seemingly suspended 
above the bony frame. Only when 
he got close did I remember he 
was also a tall man, his height a 
deceptive thing with his coat 
drawn tight over his angular 
shoulders, his trousers hanging 
loosely around his shanks. 


His handshake was an iron grip 
and his voice rasped a stern sin- 
cerity. “How are you, boy, it’s sure 
good to see you again.” Shaking 
the crust-like hand, looking into 


garded with disgust by the mem- 
bers of the Capitol press corps I 
had talked to. A reporter from one 
of the largest metropolitan dailies 
in the state had told me the 
hatchet job the budget board did 
on Gov. Daniel's juvenile parole 
program was “criminal” and that 
the stop-gap substitute they of- 
fered was a “sham” which would 
have little effect other than to 
spend money to no purpose. There 
were other refusals to face facts— 
the gutting of the mental hospital 
reforms and the recommendation 
to disband the migrant labor 
council, two “economies” that will 
cost the state millions. 


I noticed I was talking with 


think my life has been a success.’ 

He held up a bracelet and showed 
me the inscription, ‘To an Honor- 
able American’. “It was presented 
to me by the people of my com- 
munity and I’m proud of it and 
proud to be a leader in my com- 
munity. I got it not because I was 
smart but because I was willing 
to sacrifice and work hard to pro- 
vide something substantial for my 
children. Education is not every- 
thing. Another example: I’ve got 
two young men in our organiza- 
tion, one has a master’s degree 
and then went on to Harvard /3us- 
iness School and he’s working out 
fine. The other has a master’s de- 
gree too and I’m not sure he’s go- 
ing to work out. He’s too theoreti- 


then decides to rebel 
system, what are h 


ag 


With no education, no ger 


derstanding of any 

except the life of the 

a ten to one shot f 
and, unless a miracle 
where down the line 
Among the thousand 
dren in Texas today 


able man will deny the: 


with potential to heal 


write truth, or if y¢ 


build a mercantile emr 


I quit then and 
pause. Finally he 


nothing wrong with 


ing. I’ve never thought 


tion of this count: 





mits of his 


this. You want to say to your 
friend, your friend who talks of 
individualism, what about the in- 


it} dividualism of each single person 


n a minority? Where, indeed,sis 
your own individualism when you 
dismiss a minority group? Do you 
speak as an individual or as a 
member of the Anglo-Saxon ma- 
jority? 


Y 


It is all too righteous, of course, 


} and you do not say it, but probe 
ifor 2 softer, 


less offensive ap- 
proach and, finding none, fall si- 
lent. He is an old man, a success 


| now, wearing the approbation of 


is community on his bracelet, an 
ynorable American. He is a good 
sincere and just to the 


lan, too, 


the aging face, I was struck once| some heat and apologized by say- : was either business understanding. His 
again with how he seemed to em-| ing that one could be complacent oe 5 ar wd wars ~ aan thing | one hand or labor 1andshake is real and his warmth 
body in the purest sense the whole| only by being unaware of the 5 oon do for him is let him 6°, he | other. There is anott ‘nuine. And he is a good citizen 
and entire meaning of the Amer-| facts. a be ~ the ween slot. It's a must be another w: serving on school boards and civic 
ican legend, the young, honest, “No need to apologize, your decision I'm gsing ie have ” like you will find it mprovement committees, freely 
straightforward boy who had|thinking is straight,’’ he said. Ee S008, A Cee GaSe, Hee crusading. But don’t iving to his fellow citizens his 
worked hard all his life and had| “These are things we need and ther of the two men are my best with minority gr t | knowledge of how to get the job 
become many times a millionaire.|.they are things we should do as producers. The three men who are the way.” | done. Yet his life, with all this, is 


Now, in the evening of his time, 
he is one of the richest, most pow- 
erful men in Texas, and he is cap- 
able of great personal kindness. I 
heard he once spent $50,000 on 
medical treatment for one of his 
Mexican workers, who had con- 
tracted a rare disease. 





Larry Goodwyn 





long as we keep in mind that 
there always must be opportunity 


our best money makers didn’t go 
to college, one of them didn’t even 
finish high school. But they make 
more money for us and for them- 
selves than these men with the} 
masters’ degrees. Education is not 
everything.” 

It occurred to me that The Best | 





‘Stay in There’ 


The bluntness 
of the statement 
lence. It occurred t 
must have 
with yes men all | 
with the dogmatisn 


surr¢ 


| fixed 


| stay in there,” 


resoluteness and 18- hour 
rk days. 

On the rarnp at the airport, he 
bids goodbye. “There is nothing 
wrong with your thinking, you 
he says. The firm 
handshake and then the disjointed 


He has a quality, a willingness “ — eigen on se pe People had been redefined. From| 4 4. contradictior yet purposeful shuffle of the 
to listen, a sort of humility before | ‘“* a “ 7 . mei ‘a ing t©|/an educational standpoint, The ili oll alias ais Texan as he walks down the 
the spoken word that is difficult work and wor ard. Financing | Best People were not the most in- remem aad apron to his private plane. His 


to describe. Listening that way, he 
must have learned many things 
about men, their motives and 
their cravings, and one sensed that 
his slow-talking, almost deliber- 
ate folksiness must have given 
him an advantage in board meet- 
ings. He is a strong, smart, re- 
strained man, and only rarely 
does the hunger within him sift 
fleetingly to the surface before 
being repressed by the iron-like 
composure. 


these things on the basis of ability 
to pay is all right as long as we 
leave room for that initiative. Re- 
member, these people in the penal 
institutions and in the mental hos- 
pitals, they’re marginal people.” 

He leaned forward and speke 
with emphasis. “You must never 
destroy the initiative of the peo- 
ple who are willing to work hard. 
Your government must keep open 
the door of opportunity for your 
best people.” 

The words recalled a phrase 


telligent, the pioneers in thought, 
but rather those who worked hard 
and made the most money. The 
Great American Myth seemed to 
hover over us, blanketing thought. 
I felt our common ground slip- 
ping away, the conversation 
brinking on stagnation. 


And the Real Sin? 


I made one more effort. ‘This 
Republic was founded by people 
who fled from feudalism and a 
system of privilege that offered 


one obsessive direct 
of another busines 
ways liked to say 
things they do bec 
know any bette 


Well, you are 








The Lion and the Oxen 


In union, there is strength. 


pilot, seeing him coming, cuts on 
the four engines. He is your 
friend as you decide if you write 
about him not to use his name. 
Far down the ramp, the retreat- 
ng figure looks small, yet still fa- 


li miliar as the distance widens. 
















: The fable of ion and 
The Best People from somewhere out of American} built-in luxury to one small group | ety “eed tees feel 
With all this he has a capacity history — the highly cultivated| and peasantry to everybody else. forcibly. As long as the three 
Carl Schurz it was, who led the| If you were a peasant, it didn’t Oxen stayed together, the 


for hatred, too, and one could not 
talk to him very long before being 


Lion dared not attack 
‘the king of beasts’ s 


But 


make much difference how hard tr 


Liberal Republican revolt against 


Fame 








subjected to his principal theme, 
the evil of organized labor. His 
hatred for unions brought force to 
his speech and speed to his sen- 
tences. “The unions repress indi- 
vidualism, make a man a part of a 
mob and he is not rewarded for 
working hard. There is no incen- 
tive and he is a chattel to labor 
bosses who have contempt for 
him. They are hungry for power 
and they use the union member as 
a tool to manipulate. We ought to 
use our right-to-work law in 


the corruption of the Grant ma- 
chine after the Civil War. Shurz 
had said, with all the sincerity his 
19th Century limitations permit- 
ted him, “We want a government 
which the best people of this 
country will be proud of.” 

“The Best People.” There was 
really nothing to say, so we passed 
to education. We agreed The Best 
Students are being allowed to rot 
by standards that are too lax and 
professors who do not challenge 
them. The Best Professors cost 


you worked, or how much talent 
you had, you were compressed by 
the system. Now, here in Texas, 
in the twentieth century, for some 
of our people the same situation 
exists. The ultimate sin of permit- 
ting the migrant labor horror to 
continue is not the hovels they 
live in, not the fact they’re ship- 
ped around like cattle, not the 
wandering, rootless, hopeless life. 
The real sin is that it breeds its 
own kind, that a six-year old son 
of a migrant laborer is foredoomed 
to know no other life, must in 










destroy them une 









In Sun Life, alsc 
When you become 






dissension and jeal 
his adversaries, ar j 
separated. It was then e asy 
for the Lion to attack 


great international « 
a group of farsighte 
two million policies a 
who protect their families 


by one 





there 
a py 


17 
; 


usy amongst 


i they 


and 


: “a hy : ) 
is strength. S\ WWW 
licyholder of this 


impany, 


nen 


ge 





you become one of 


and women — the holders of 
roup certificates in 25 countries — 
and themselves against an uncertain 


Texas and enforce it.” The words| Money and as a state we didn’t ae. 5 allpescer onslgge: ys egy 
clicked off with a staccato inten-|Seem interested in paying for| turn grow up to be another illit- A REN Se SOD SE ne 
: : te producing scads of illiterate 
sity he had for no other subject. | them. — Why not 
He is by all odds the most sa ae ck fos _ | children. None of them, not the discuss your MARTIN ELFANT 
a Oe ee, Te oe life tneurance 201 Century Building Houston, Texas 


servative man of my acquaintance 
and, he admitted, I am one of the 
most liberal of his. Once, some 
years before, we had talked pass- 
ingly about the lack of communi- 
cation in America between men of 
widely varying political ap- 
proaches. Now he who sometimes 
came to Austin to make news and 
I who report it met to discover if 
we had any common political 
ground. Over coffee in the Capitol 
basement coffee shop, we each put 
out tentative feelers, testing. 

As a starter we agreed it was 
proper for government to do for 
the people collectively that which 
they could not do for themselves 
individually—schools, prisons, and 
highways, to restrict it to the non- 
controversial. There was a some- 
what less immediate rapport as 
to how these items should be fi- 
nanced, but in principle we both 
accepted the concept of taxation 
based on ability to pay. 

Turning to the matters at hand 
in our state government, we dis- 


mind: .that when you have two 
poor teachers and you raise them 
from $200 to $400, you still have 
two poor teachers. We need a 
merit system. This tenure thing, 
you have a teacher for two years 
and you’ve got him for life, 
whether you want him or not. Ed- 
ucation is important, there is 
nothing wrong with your thinking 
there, but it is not everything. 
When I was in school, I did not 
have a fast mind but I studied and 
worked hard. I was not popular 
with my classmates but I said to 
myself, these elite, this elite 
bunch of students, where will 
they be in twenty-five years? I 
was determined that I would be 
on top in twenty-five years and I 
worked hard all my life and I 








BOW WILLIAMS 


Automebile ané 
General Insurance 
Budget Payment 


man, the wife, or the children, 
have but the faintest vestige of 
human dignity upon which to try 
to build a life. If a kid grows up 
in the fields, reaches say 14 and | 
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cussed the legislative budget Plan 
board’s report. I told him I felt it Strong Stock 1) th -_ 
cribe 
was the most outspokenly cynical Companies [] Bill the Subscriber (] # Enclosed 2 needa m4 iber 
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document I had ever encountered 
as a reporter and that it was re- 
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HELPED FRANK DOBIE CUT DOWN A TREE . 


(John Haller, Austin writer and 
tree surgeon, obtained his BA in 
English from the University of 
Missouri, his MA at the University 
of Texas, taught English at the 
University of Texas from 1943 
through 1945, and then, deciding 
to write, became “an authentic 
tree skinnner,” the while finishing 
twelve complete manuscripts and 
countless articles, as he set forth 
in “Go Climb a Tree,” Southwest 
Review, Summer 1958. The SMU 
literary quarterly also published 
his “El Mojado Americano,” Win- 
ter 1955, and “Conversations with 
Robert Graves,” Summer 1957; 


when his pocketbook is involved.,; “Of course it’s possible,” he said. 
As a businessman, Dobie is no| “Lots of good books never get 
fool. He knows values, and wants | published,” and he named a list 
to know ahead of time what he | of manuscripts he had known that 


gets for his money and how much | 
it is going to cost; moreover, he 
has a way of asking disconcerting 
questions that would make things 
uncomfortable for anyone dispos- 


had never seen the light of day. 
“Don't count on it.” 





“But what about the five years 
I've spent working on it......?" I 


ed to cheat him. But he never | “5° 

takes unfair advantage or strives “It doesn't matter to a publisher 
to exploit labor in any way. If he/} whether you've spent five years 
feels that he cannot afford to have| or fifty years. They're in business 
the work done, he says so. On one/}to make money, and they can’t 
occasion when I told him I could} publish something they think 


do some work for a certain price | might not sell. But think of the 





Macmillan brought out his book, 
Tree Care, in 1956. He has written 
this article on Frank Dobie for the 
Observer.—Ed.) 


Although I never attended one 
f Dobie’s classes, I met him for 
the first time when he was a pro- 
fessor and I was a student at the 
University of Texas. At that time 
I wandered about Austin with an 
axe on my shoulder and knocked 
doors wherever there were 
trees that needed to be cut down. 
Such a tree stood in Dobie's 
yard, and I knocked on the door. 
As good luck would have it, he 
was at home, answered the sum- | 
mons himself, made a trade with | 
me, and in a few minutes we 
were busy cutting down the tree | 
together 
A newcomer to Austin, I knew 
nothing of Dobie, and he knew 
nothing of me. Although instruc- | 
tor and student in the same de- 
partment, neither of us realized 
the fact. Hence without any pre- 
conceived notions on either side, 
we cut away diligently at the 
tree, and half a day later, by the 
time we had it cut up into fire- 
wood, we were friends. Not until 
several weeks later did I find out 
who Dobie was. 


AUSTIN | 
| 
| 


This incident throws much light | 
on the man’s character. Unpreten- | 
tious, modest, and unassuming at | 
all times, he consorts with his 
fellow men on their level. How 
many other English professors, of | 
much lesser merit but much larg- 
er sense of self-importance, would 
have calloused their hands with | 
an axe-handle? How many would 
have fraternized with a . passing | 
door-knocker? Frank Dobie} 
would, and did, and does, and in| 
this fraternization with the ordi- 
nary man lies his strength 


but that I would just barely make | happy hours you've spent working 


| work for 


|dreams about 


ends meet on it, he said, “Don’t do| 


it. I don't want you to lose mon- 





on the manuscript! What else 
would you have done with that 


ey. I want you to make money.| time? Not only that, but you're 


Otherwise, how can you stay in 
business? Let’s wait a few months 


until I sell a piece of property. | 


Then I'll pay you what the job is 
really worth.” We waited, he got 
the money, authorized me to do| 
the work, and paid me what he 
had promised 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Dobie (her-| 
self an expert on horticultural sub- | 
jects) are easy and pleasant to 
They do not stand a- 
round in the way, they offer no 


| officious advice, they praise a job | 


well done, and they pay their bills 
promptly. They are, in short, the) 
kind of clients a business man | 


Mr. Dobie spent $550 with me} 
for working on a group of live | 
oak trees on some acres he owns | 
along the San Antonio Highway. | 
He does not live on the land, and | 
he draws no revenue from it be-| 
yond cheap rent for an old cheap | 
house. He had the work done 
simply because of regard for the 
trees, because it hurt him to see 
them unattended. Since he was 
born and reared among mesquites | 


} 
and live oak trees, these trees are 


| for him in a sense a symbol of the 


Southwest. He loves the live oak, 
and when he sees its branches | 
outlined against the sky, he feels | 
the same emotions that other men | 
feel at sight of their country’s | 
flag rippling in the breeze. Can | 
anyone doubt his feelings for na- 
ture? Although many men love 
nature, how many are willing to 
spend $550 on a group of trees in 
the middle of a pasture? 


IS LOVE OF NATURE shows 
up in his reading as well 
as his writing. Those authors who 


| deal with wildlife, the woods, and 


Many literary people fraternize 
n the same spirit in which rich 
people go slumming. They conde- 
scend, they make a great sacrifice 
with perhaps the hope of picking 
up a little local color or stumbling 
on some material for a_ story. 
There is nothing of this in Frank 
Dobie. If he fraternizes, he does 
so tecause of genuine democratic 
instincts. He enjoys visiting with 
people of every social rank: ran- 
chers, cowpunchers, cedar-cutters, 
Mexicans, clerks, taxi-drivers. He 
likes anything and anybody that 
is genuine, because he himself is 
genuine. What a difficult thing it 
must be to remain one's self as the 
world persists in puffing one up, 
and what a charming thing is sim- 
ple naturalness in those rare men 
who have been able to keep it! 


YEAR OR SO after I came to 

know him, Dobie left the Un- 
iversity fdr a number of reasons, 
chief of which was his attitude of | 
protest against the firing of Pres- | 
ident Homer Rainey. At about | 
the same time I left to go to into | 
professional tree surgery. In this | 
capacity I was to meet Dobie over 
and over again, working on the 
trees at his residence on Park 
place and at his ranch south of 
town. 

There are few better ways of 
seeing a person as he actually is 
than by having business dealings 
with him. If anywhere a man 





shows up in his true colors, it is 


the frontier are his favorites. The | 
first time I entered his study— 
that wonderful study whose four 
walls were lined with books from 
the floor to the ceiling, so that he 
had to climb up on a step-ladder 
to reach the upper ones—he point- 
ed with particular pride to his 
Hudson collection. “I love Hud- 
son,” he said, running his fingers 
over the covers as a pianist might 
softly over the piano 
keys, “I have him complete.” 


run his 


Dobie is at all times approach- 
able and always ready to give| 
literary advice and aid. His’ kind- 
ness is, of course, abused; he is | 
beseiged by writers and would-be | 
writers so many hours of the day | 
that it is a wonder he finds any | 
time to do his own writing. I hes- | 
itated to add myself to the num- | 
ber, fought a long battle against 
it, but in the end, the temptation 
being too great, succumbed, and 
went to him with my literary pro- 
jects. At that time I was at work 
on a botany covering the trees of 
the southwestern United States 
and nofthern Mexico. He read all 
the manuscript I turned over to 
him, made some _ suggestions, 
pointed out some errors, and then 
sat down to discuss the whole 
project with me. 


“It might never get published,” 
was the first thing he said, discon- 
certing me completely. 


| got at truth intuitively, 





“Is that possible?” I asked. 


growing in knowledge and in 
power every day. Writing, like 
virtue, is its own reward.” 


From that time on he took a 
steady and increasing interest in 
my writings and frequently asked 





John Haller 


Writer and Tree Surgeon 


to see what I was doing. He crit- 
|icized me, keenly but constryc- 


tively, and he was responsible for 
the publication of several of my 
stories and articles in various 
magazines. After reading the be- 
ginning pages of a manuscript I 
had started on Mexico, he said, 
“It reads well, but it’s not con- 
vincing. Do it over and try to 
put in more details. You've got 
to be specific, if you expect peo- 
ple to read it.” He quoted Blake: 
“To generalize is to be an idiot. 
Knowledge consists of particu- 


| lars.” Then he added, “Only the 


concrete is vivid.” 

Dobie has two literary abhor- 
rences: wordiness and romanti- 
cism. He criticized me unsparing- 
ly on both counts, and when I 
had the temerity to argue with 


| him, he heard me out as patiently 


as if I were talking sense. 

“Wordiness is a literary sin,” he 
said. “You don't find it in Homer, 
nor in Shakespeare. After I write 
my stuff, I go over it and slash 
it to the bone. Remember what 
Stevenson said about ‘the ac- 
cursed adjective’.” 

For romanticism per se he has 
absolutely no use. When I argued 
that those poets were greatest who 
he dis- 
agreed sharply. “No,” he said, 
“if the poem is to be really great, 
it must be built on a firm founda- 
tion of fact. Poets must have 
knowledge and lots of it. If a poem 


is not true to facts, to nature, 
how can it endure?’’ 
Dobie is an_ indefatigable 


worker. I don’t think he knows 
what mental fatigue is. At what- 
ever hour of the day I happened 
to call on him, I almost always 
found him at his typewriter. His 
friend and neighbor, Gillis King, 
the photographer, who can look 
out of his window and watch Do- 
bie upstairs seated at the type- 
writer in his window, never 
ceases to wonder at the man’s en- 
ergy. “Day or night, he’s always 
at work,” said Gillis, throwing up 
his hands. “When does he rest?” 


Opinions vary about Dobie as 
a speaker. In ordinary conversa- 
tion he often says interesting but 





seldom witty things. His appear- 
ance on the Town Hall forum was 
undistinguished. Nevertheless, in 
the right kind of company he is 
known to shine. At parties, after 
all have a few drinks, he is said 
to scintillate. He held up the glory 
of Texas in England, where his 
popularity was considerable, and 
he has been for many years a 
much sought-after lecturer in var- 
ious parts of the United States. He 
is at his best among understand- 
ing friends, such as Carl Sand- 
burg, Tom Lea, Walter Webb, 
Frank Wardlaw, and Roy Bedi- 
chek. A_ conversation between 
Dobie and Bedichek must be as 
priceless as a banquet at the 
Olympian table. 


For me at least, it has always 
been a rewarding experience to 
talk with Mr. Dobie. His typical 
Texas drawl adds interest to his 
delivery. The sincerity, warmth, 
and strength of his personality 
are at once evident. His blue eyes 
twinkle as he talks, and his face 
shines with a candor and earnest- 
ness that are irresistible. His 


smile is delightful, his whole 
manner open and pleasant, and 
there is a_ straightforwardness 


about him which makes one like 
him instantly. 


T WOULD BE a mistake, how- 

ever, to form an idea of Dobie’s 
character based solely on his 
kindness, his amiability, and his 
childlike ingenuousness. All these 
things he has, but he has another 
side, too. Those same blue eyes 
that twinkle with such good hu- 
mor can also be hawk eyes when 
peering into corruption, malfeas- 
ance, or hypocrisy. Those tender 
blue eyes can become flashing 
centers of anger and scorn, and 
that tongue which speaks of na- 
ture in the gentlest accents can 
become an instrument of wither- 
ing invective. 


At bottom, Dobie is an extra- 
ordinarily virile personality, hat- 
ing sham and sentimentality. Mis- 
led by his gentleness and courtesy, 
those who see only this side of 
him might erroneously equate 
these qualities with weakness. 
Make no mistake: there is nothing 
weak about Frank Dobie. His core 
is made of tough and unbreakable 
substance—some of the finest and 
hardest that our country has pro- 
duced. When defending his prin- 
ciples, he refuses to compromise 
with expediency on any terms. 
Had he lived in Russia, he would 
almost surely have been exiled to 
Siberia. Had he lived in the Mid- 
dle Ages, he would have been 
martyred at the stake for his con- 
victions, and he would have died 
defiant to the last. The statistics 
of power on the other side never 
deter him in a fight. He would as 
fearlessly oppose twenty million 
as one. True glory, he believes, is 
not so much to win as to go down 
fighting on the right side. 


Dobie hates reactionaries and 
obstructionists of all kinds. For 
education as it is presently prac- 
ticed he has little respect. “The 
average Ph.D. dissertation,” he 
has said, “is nothing but a trans- 
fer of bones from one graveyard 
to another.” Another time he said, 
“I don't think a man learns any- 
thing at a university. Look at B—: 
after forty years studying and 
teaching history, he has absolutely 
no concept of a progressive socie- 
_ 

Dobie has progressive social 
ideas and subscribes and contrib- 
utes to liberal magazines. He 
resents the slovenly thinking of 
those who confuse Communism 
with liberalism, and he _ resists 
with all his might any and all at- 
suppression of free 
speech. “The worst effect of Com- 
munism,” he said, “greater even 


tempts at 


than its territorial conquests, is 


that it has brought liberalism into 
disrepute in so many quarters.” 


OBIE HAS NO FEAR of death, 

being prepared for it as nat- 
urally and as impassively as an 
animal when its time has come. 
During the long months of 1957 
and 1958 when convalescing from 
a severe heart attack, he com- 
plained only about his enforced 
inactivity, never about pain or the 
possibility of sudden extinction. 


“When I can no longer do any 
useful work,” he told me, “I hope 
I will die and get it over with. I 
don’t want to be a parasite on so- 
ciety.” He spoke freely and easily 
of the possibility of his own death 
without a trace of whining. In A 
Texan in England he “double 
damned the morticians’ and 
hoped that he might be buried 
under a mesquite tree in some 
cow-pasture where from his re- 
mains the grass might take on a 
new, rich, and deep-green color. 
His religion—if he has one—is 
Nature first, last, and always. 


Contrary opinions are held 
about Dobie as a stylist. This is 
because he writes differently in 
different media. In his books he 
uses a clear, straight-forward nar- 
rative style, much like the man 
himself. In his weekly column, 
syndicated in five or six Texas 
newspapers, his style is more dif- 
fuse, often repetitious and un- 
even, and indicative of haste. 
Many of his earlier admirers have 
been alienated by the columns, 
which are as likely to be empty of 
content as they are unequal in 
presentation. Although these ef- 
forts may keep the pot boiling, 
they probably do him a disservice 
in the long run. All columnists are 
condemned to write unevenly, be- 
cause the periodicity of demand 
seldom coincides with creative 
impulse. To write a column is a 
punishment, not a privilege, and 
the fate of Sisyphus is nothing as 
compared to it. 


In some of his shorter, carefully 
worked out stories and essays, 
however, Dobie proves himself 
master of a bold, terse, pictur- 
esque, and original idiom. Some 
of his paragraphs are as good as 
anything in American literature; 
certain of his phrases are genu- 
inely inspired. 

Considering the total body of 
his work, I think it is fair to say 
that Dobie is one of the best writ- 
ers Texas has ever produced—a 
much better writer in my opinion 
—and I think time will bear me 
out—than O. Henry, who, al- 
though not a Texan, is often 
claimed by Austin, by- virtue of 
his brief residence here. 

Little would be gained, how- 
ever, by attributing to him gifts 
he does not have and gifts he has 
never pretended to. He is not a 
humorist, not a philosopher, not a 
pundit, not a historian, not a poet, 
not a character creator. He is es- 
sentially a reporter of picturesque 
events—a local color specialist. In 
his chosen field of folklore, ani- 
mal lore, and western Americana 
he is supreme. He is, in sum, a 
good literary craftsman, conscien- 
tiously and indefatigably turning 
out the sort of thing he was born 
to do and delights in doing. 

American literature would be 
poorer without him. 
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